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SEVEN SENSES OF A ROOM* 
KATHARINE GILBERT 


In 1933 Laurence Binyon, delivering the Charles Eliot Norton Lectures at 
Harvard University, reported the following experience: 


Some years ago I chanced to visit the house of a collector in London, and without 
preparation, after admiring the pictures, stepped from the modern house into a 
room designed and built by Inigo Jones, which the owner had bought entire and had 
had set up afresh as an adjunct to his house. It was not a very large room, but it 
seemed spacious, partly because of its loftiness, partly because it was empty of 
furniture, though panelled in wood throughout. It is strange how suddenly one can 
change one’s mental climate. I seemed to have stepped straight into the seventeenth 
century; into England as it was when a plain majesty of style, the style of the 
Authorized Version of the Bible, came naturally to speech and pen, when also the 
glories of the Italian Renaissance were beginning to impress their forms upon art 
and architecture, as they had already coloured with flame the poetry and drama of 
England. It was like, I thought, inhabiting for a moment the mind of Milton. .. . 
Those simple yet stately proportions, that austerity of ornament, that disdain 
of the trivial which yet communicates no sense of emptiness but rather of latent 
richness—these belonged to Milton’s native air, to the time in which he lived. . . . 

... that stately room of Inigo Jones’s . . . seems a symbol, if only we complete it 
with a garden, enclosed, well-ordered, with turf soft to the feet, trees to shade the 
sun, flowers to delight with scent and colour—a piece of nature trimmed and sub- 
dued to human pleasure. The bare and lofty room is a fit place for the mind at 
home “‘in the spacious circuits of her musing,” as Milton puts it; the ordered garden 
a place of solace and refreshment. Here is nature mastered and put to service; here is 
the mind within its fortress.! 


In this report of an old pleasure, a sensitive scholar—former keeper of prints 
and drawings in the British Museum—records a wide variety of aesthetic im- 
pressions. The very casualness of the account symbolizes its freedom from bias. 
What Mr. Binyon says is not the necessary premise of a wished conclusion. 
He speaks neither as Freudian nor Gestaltist; neither as idealist nor materialist; 
neither as art-historian nor analyst of structure or function; neither as a literary 
nor a visual semanticist. Quite definitely he does not speak as a professional 
aesthetician. Indeed he shies away from the name and concept of aesthetics. At 
the end of the series of lectures from which our quotation is taken, he contrasts 
the common man’s freedom in the enjoyment of art with the business of aes- 
theticians. Aestheticians frame definitions of art, he says. Their knowledge is 


* Delivered as the presidential address at the meeting of the American Society for Aes- 
thetics at Harvard University, September 4, 1948. 
1 Laurence Binyon, The Spirit of Manin Asian Art, Cambridge, 1935, pp. 9-10, 14-15. 
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knowledge about. Ordinary mortals—and he includes himself among these— 
enter in, and take their fill and roving range of pleasures. 

Now surely Mr. Binyon is wrong about aesthetics—at least about the aesthe- 
tics celebrated here and now. No competent aesthetician ever wished perma- 
nently to isolate the defining of art from the enjoyment of its values, not even 
such aestheticians as some teasing boys in the profession like to call by un- 
complimentary names and suspend off in a basket in the clouds. As proof of 
Mr. Binyon’s error about aesthetics I intend to use his excursion on the Inigo 
Jones room as a clue to one kind of aesthetic analysis. Why? Because a room 
is exceptionally rich in aesthetic dimensions. An aesthetic analysis bent on in- 
clusiveness finds a peculiarly favorable field in the room. It goes without saying 
that connoisseurship here will make much of the aspects of architectural order: 
symmetry, proportion, balance, scale. Mr. Binyon notes the “simple yet stately 
proportions,” the spacious effect due to loftiness and emptiness, and the closed 
and connected pattern of an imagined garden-extension. Of course any work of 
art would show order. An architectural example, however, involves mathemat- 
ics (that source and arbiter of meticulous patterning) more persistently than 
other kinds; and its kinship to engineering is closer. But granted that species 
of order are not peculiar to the room, its literal enveloping power is. Many 
things that are not one’s self can be very intimate to the self, but they stop 
short of a room’s power of assimilation. The poet Hopkins once said that a 
man “hoods or hats himself with the shelter of a roof, a penthouse, or a copse 
of trees.”? He thus suggests how close to the body and soul of man something 
spatially external—like a tree or roof—can seem. But a man standing in a room 
is in the heart of a distinguishable spatial thing—swims in it as a fish in a wave. 
The French art-historian Focillon? and the French poet, Valéry, point to this 
marvel. Valéry in his Dialogue Eupalinos says: 


A painting covers a part of a wall; a statue fills a part of the visible field. But an 
interior forms a kind of complete volume within which we live. We exist; we move 
about; we live inside a thing that man has made. One might say that we breathe in, 
there, somebody’s will and preferences. We are held and mastered in the proportions 
he has chosen.? 


This being within a room and feeling oneself part of it Mr. Binyon also notes, 
as he runs over the facets of his experience. He has been absorbed into a new 
climate, he says. He breathes a different air. He feels himself inside a mind. 
The qualities of his surroundings communicate to him a sense of “latent rich- 
ness.” 

Besides the shapely proportions of the room and its total absorbing quality, 
Mr. Binyon notes other aspects: the room is for him a fortress, a symbol, and 
an analogue. 

My purpose in this brief essay is to elaborate the suggestions in the Binyon 
text toward a tentative list of various aesthetic senses of a room. The seven 
modes I name are of course abstractions. In the actual imaginations of persons 


2 Henri Focillon, The Life of Forms in Art, New Haven, 1942, p. 24. 
3 Paul Valéry, Oeuvres, Paris, 1931, vol. A, p. 108. 
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(witness Mr. Binyon’s), in the concrete occasions, as in the attributes of styles 
there is overlapping of mode, and variety of motivation. And as there is plural- 
ity in the modes of apprehending aesthetic forms, so there is plurality in the 
methods of discovering modes. No priority is claimed for the method used 
here. Stimulated by the efforts of others, particularly Herbert Read’s,‘ I simply 
undertook a survey of my own. I became convinced that the ‘room’ is a supe- 
rior testing-ground, and that literary comment is unusually revealing. 

I shall first briefly list my seven modes. After that I shall attempt to charac- 
terize and relate them and speculate on the reasons why people make such em- 
phases. The tentative list follows: 

1. The cell or fortress mode. Delight in solidity and finality, and in the pres- 
ence of obvious shape and protecting bounds. 

2. The porch or ‘organic’ mode. Delight in immediate connection with nature; 
with sun, air, the landscape and whole stretch of space. 

3. The impalpable essence mode. Fancy for a ‘personalized’ interior; its im- 
pregnation with a mood-color, such as mauve; or with a permeating, arbitrarily 
chosen quality, as of a scent, or archaic aura. 

4. The harmony mode. Use of a set of proportions or color scheme intended to 
produce an effect conceived of as “musical.” 

5. The surprise, humor, or tilt mode. Conceits find expression in rooms as in 
poems. 

6. The reminder and symbol mode. The dressing of walls with images more or 
less conventionalized. Infiltration of ‘literary’ meaning into visual form. 

7. The functional mode. Control of form by prospective use, with climax in 
the devising of an appropriate place for a celebration. 

The first two modes: the fortress sense and the porch sense stand in such 
natural tension that it is practically impossible to treat them out of relation to 
each other. Mr. Binyon in the passage that is our original text holds them in 
counterpoise, letting them symbolize the Occident and Orient respectively; and 
everyone knows that Frank Lloyd Wright sets his tree-like architectural living- 
space in sharp opposition to the “‘prettyfied cavern of our present domestic 
architecture.’ “The box idea”, he says, “is the reverse of free.’ 

But a room designed by Inigo Jones is not merely unfree—a prison to escape 
from, as Mr. Wright would try to convince us. The fortress-form has character- 
ized a long-enduring style and satisfies certain permanent demands of the hu- 
man spirit. Though the values of continuity with nature and the far vista— 
typical of the wise and gentle Chinese temper—are more congenial to Mr. Bin- 
yon, he himself appreciates the values in the Palladian architectural habit. It 
may strike him as harder and more arrogant than the Eastern way, but it springs 
equally from human need and philosophy. He ends the passage we cited, you 
will recall, by an interpretation of the human meaning behind the seventeenth- 
century room: “Here is nature mastered and put to service, here is the mind 
within its fortress,” ‘‘a piece of nature trimmed and subdued to human pleasure.” 

4 Herbert Read, Education Through Art, London, 1943, p. 138 ff. 


5 Frank Lloyd Wright, An Autobiography, London, 1933, p. 353. 
6 Ibid., p. 300. 
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This is the theme Mr. Binyon repeats in the various books in which he com- 
pares the spirits of Eastern and Western Art. ‘There is nothing which divides 
the East and the West so fundamentally,” he writes in his Landscape in English 
Art and Poetry “as... the difference in the conception of man’s true place in 
the Universe, and his relation to the world about him...” “Is man the centre 
and the lord of all things? Or is he but one among a million existences which 
make up the living universe?’” Binyon answers again and again that Western 
man glories in his dominance, in his erection of great walls that exclude all 
lesser or alien things; in that passionate assertion of the ego against the world, 
which has inspired the vast monuments built by great conquerors, in the impo- 
sition of order and definition on all the wild and uncontrolled variety of nature. 

According to the methodological or scientific background of the period, the 
imagination that requires a fortress, and boasts of its finality, may assimilate 
its maker to divinity or to the beaver. God was often fancied as an Architect 
by the men of the Middle Ages and Renaissance, and a person rejoicing in the 
cosmos of a domed chapel or a Palladian palace hall could perform the reverse- 
act, and fancy the architect god-like. For a spectator standing in the midst of a 
well-planned enclosure seems to be surrounded by the lining of a world created 
by man, though at human scale. At times he seems to boast: “‘This shell which 
I inhabit came into being through my power and at my order. Through reason, 
I can reckon. By reckoning I measure out the place I will inhabit. By mathe- 
matics I construct orders, relations, and patterns, and round out a thing. This 
self-contained entity harmonizes part with part through my tools of ratio and 
proportion. My reason makes everything agree and consent with everything 
else, so that the whole is final—perfect.” This sub-conscious boast is charged 
with the same emotion as is a law of fate or a self-evident truth, except that in 
this case the human being is the proud Author of the fate and truth. 

However it was more the fashion centuries ago to confer divinity on a maker 
of fortress-structures than now. The over-tone of satisfaction in the walled en- 
closure is traced nowadays to the vestiges of animal instinct. The bird builds its 
nest, the beaver its dam, the bee stores its treasure in a cell, and so can man 
make his secure lodging—only better. The quality of this biological root is not 
single: it includes protection against wind, weather and living foes; the curling 
up in comfortable warmth in one’s own proper element; the feelings of construc- 
tive ability, security, peace, mildness, exclusion of one’s not-kind. Hobbes in 
the Leviathan made our habit of locking the door proof of his basic philosophy 
of the instinctive war of all men against all. So the lock on the door, if one 
stands on the right side of it, and of the whole protective equipment of stout 
walls, may become the sign of the human haven; a bounded volume organized 
into safety in the midst of surrounding chaos. Reference to this room-haven is 
everywhere in literature. “The refuge of safety, of softness, of vantage... en- 
veloped in an amplitude of sure protection,” writes Santayana.® “The healing 
of the blessed and uninvaded workroom,” writes Henry James.® The castle- 

7 Laurence Binyon, Landscape in English Art and Poetry, London, 1931, p. 5. 


8 George Santayana, The Last Puritan, New York, 1936, p. 104. 
® Henry James, Notebooks, New York, 1947, p. 111. 
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sense of aristocratic guarded aloofness and the peasant’s sense of fire-side cozi- 
ness are variants of the same feeling. To sum it all up and hint at its latest 
scientific overtone, I may quote a casual confession from a friend’s recent letter: 
“I’m afraid I have a kind of back-to-the-womb pleasure when I find myself 
comfortably at home in a well-furnished 14th or 13th century interior.” 

The second Room-sense in our list must be understood, we have said, as the 
complement of the first. If Mr. Binyon delighted to find himself entertained 
and invested by the perfect, austere, and proportioned spirit of Inigo Jones, he 
delighted even more to find himself in the presence of the Tombs of the Ming 
dynasty. These lie in the valleys among the hills near Peking. The approach 
to them, Mr. Binyon tells us, is marked by an arch or gateway. The tomb it- 
self is no thing made by man’s power; it is rather the landscape itself, selected, 
determined and animated for its eternal function. “.. . the silent amphitheatre 
of hills gradually becomes... part of an august design; . . . the hills themselves 
in their solitude and grandeur . . . have been persuaded to enfold this valley of 
the dead and to become their ‘everlasting mansion.’ By submission rather 
than compulsion the unknown architect has conceived a sepulchre more endur- 
ing and sublime than any man has ever built.’’!° 

No one has conveyed more richly and delicately than Mr. Binyon the over- 
tones of the porch or organic mode of apprehending a room, the pleasure in 
immediate connection with nature, with sun, air, animals, plants, water, hills, 
and the whole infinitely receding landscape. This sensibility, he says, “has dis- 
covered a harmony between its own life and the life of nature; there is a flowing 
out and a flowing in.”" 

But Mr. Binyon provides rather the most general postulates of a room in the 
mode, than a characterization of the room itself. Mr. Wright, touched by the 
Oriental spirit, but with his own genius for architectural invention, is more di- 
rect. The room, he says, is the essential architectural expression. But the room, 
logically and sensibly conceived, grows outward and becomes the house, which 
now rejects its old box-next-to-box nature; and, having become the house, 
which is flexibly organized into functional units by screens, it joins the world of 
nature. It plants itself in the earth, “grips it,” and follows the horizontal earth- 
line; it opens itself to light and air through the continuous casement. Though 
keeping to his good carnal sense of steel and concrete, Mr. Wright yet goes all 
the way to the literal interweaving of human fiction and the untouched earth. 
“My sense of wall was not a side of a box,” he writes “... [the wall] was in- 
creasingly to bring the outside world into the house, and let the inside of the 
house go outside. In this sense I was working toward the elimination of the 
wall as a wall to reach the function of a screen, as a means of opening up space.” 
And he “fought for outswinging windows because the casement window asso- 
ciates the house with the out of doors.’ His lyrics in praise of the synthesizing 
power of the “super-material” glass'* are echoed and out-distanced by what 

10 Spirit of Man in Asian Art, p. 14. 

0 Jbid., p. 15. 

12 Wright, op. cit, pp. 139-141. 

13 [bid., p. 353. 
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Gyorgy Kepes says: Synthetic materials such as glass and plastics integrate 
spatial vistas and make inside and outside flow into each other. Reflections 
and mirroring, transparent and translucent materials can focus divergent spatial 
senses into one in.lusive grasp." 

In characterizing modes one and two I spoke of their natural polarity, but 
avoided jargon-captions for antitheses such as extravert and introvert, classic 
and romantic. A more tenuous polarity may help to establish the meaning of 
modes three and four. They are both methods of seizing and shaping the en- 
vironment, commonly referred to as ‘aesthetic.’ The third mode washes or per- 
fumes a room with a single or easily manufactured sensuous quality. The infu- 
sion is vague but gives the place a recognizable feeling. The socially ambitious 
housewife with her fluent decorator achieves a period room, a ‘blue room,’ or a 
‘personalized room.’ Mode four, while concerned with effect, composes color or 
dimensions and arrangements with more knowledge and finesse. The one is a 
gross procurer of provocative interior flavor; the other, an architectural mu- 
sician. 

In recalling the kind of awareness he enjoyed of his childhood home Sir Os- 
bert Sitwell writes: “I loved the impalpable essence—what later one learns to 
call the ‘atmosphere’—of the house, a strange prevalence... pervading the 
mind like a scent faintly detected, the smell of wood smoke, for example, that 
seems to color a whole room with its fragrance though a year has passed.’ 
So a child or childish older person swallows, as it were, a place whole. It tastes 
bitter or sweet, or feels rabbity or silky, or floats in shadows or gleams sunny- 
warm and golden bright. The more elementary senses seem to determine its 
nature for a little-disciplined receptivity. 

But such a provocative and haunting flavor as lingers in a child’s conscious- 
ness, as if of the smell of cheese and beer, can be deliberately induced by the 
decorator. Sir Osbert remarks that about 1900 with the rebuffs to English pres- 
tige in the Boer War the confidence of the people suddenly wilted. And then it 
was that the interior decorator arrived to lift moods by judicious use of color. 
The fashionable mauve was liberally applied: ceiling, wall-paper, draperies, 
even women’s clothing were given the fashionable tint. It is difficult to under- 
stand how the omnipresent mauve would lift the depressed feelings of the dwell- 
ers in the house, unless, as Sir Osbert suggests, the color really smelt like a 
lighter, brighter form of royal purple!" 

Today the decorator goes at the production of mood in a room with some- 
what more science but with disconcerting assurance and a broad brush. Read 
these directions for room-treatment: “Appreciate the energy in color. Imagina- 
tion becomes reality through the use of color dynamics. The entrance to your 
home should be as friendly as a handclasp ...as heartwarming as a smile... 
color dynamics works . . . to modernize the old-fashioned ‘Welcome’ on the door- 
mat...A dining room that sparkles with fresh, glowing color—a meal appe- 
tizingly served—and your reputation as a hostess is assured. Quiet reposeful 

4 Gyorgy Kepes, The Language of Vision, Chicago, 1944, p. 79. 

16 Sir Osbert Sitwell, Left Hand, Right Hand, Boston, 1945, p. 135. 

16 [bid., p. 261. 
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colors help banish nervous tension. Grayed blue for relaxation and a sunny tint 
of yellow for a mild life—this combination logically induces a feeling of comfort 
and well-being.’’” 

The feeling of comfort and well-being induced by the ‘impalpable essence’ of 
mauve or rose, colonial or second empire, stands in contrast with the satisfac- 
tion induced by a taut harmony of aesthetic relations. Room-sense four requires 
good proportions and subtle tonality of the wood-panelling in the room designed 
by Inigo Jones. It would be difficult to praise a room in the Palladian tradition 
without using terms denoting harmonic ratio. In his recent long and learned 
analysis of the principles of Palladian architecture, Dr. Rudolf Wittkower'® has 
not only set before us the balance and symmetry of Palladian buildings and 
rooms, but has followed in detail the roots of the Palladian set of values: the 
Pythagorean discovery of the mathematical basis of harmony in music, and of 
order and correspondence in the Universe. After tracing the habit of thought 
which issued in Palladio’s establishment of absolute ideal proportions and sym- 
metries in architecture, Dr. Wittkower also notes its collapse beginning with 
Perrault’s declaration in 1683 that proportions please for no other reason than 
that we are used to them. Perrault also declared the parallelism between beau- 
tiful visual proportions and pleasing musical harmonies merely conventional. 

The question for us becomes: Is custom all? Is there no discoverable rationale 
behind the immediate demand for a pure shape or a special order of tone and 
form? If there is no classic form compulsory on men of good taste at all times 
and places, are there not, even so, deep-seated human ways that explain formal 
choices? Fashion, custom, accident do not seem adequate to explain Berenson’s 
identification of the meeting of four arches under a dome as “‘the perfection of 
space,’”?® or the matching of tones in a Vermeer-like interior, or the lace-work 
of Whistler’s field of vision. 

The answer that I have been able to work out is this: Nature presents infinite 
possibilities of form and arrangement but no decisions as to good form. (At 
least this seems to be true at first thought.) The range of light and dark is 
given, but nota scale with distinct steps: the spectrum dictates no adjustment 
of its hues to man’s delight. This apparent absence of value gives support to the 
long-echoing modern disclaimer of the theory of art as imitation of nature— 
even of beautiful nature, because there is no beautiful nature—an alphabet, 
perhaps, which man articulates; or a key-board on which he plays; but no 
model. 

But one realizes after a while that Nature, so conceived, is Nature artificially 
defined by the very human being who is trying not to foist his own values on 
her. Nature lives and moves, as well as exists and contains, and she exhibits 
preferred ways of motion and life. And in the end man, child of nature, finds 
his own preferred ways of working continuations of nature’s habits. 


17 Color Dynamics, Pittsburg Plate Glass Company, Department of Color and Design. 

18 Rudolf Wittkower, ‘Principles of Palladio’s Architecture,’’ Journal of the Warburg 
and Courtauld Institutes, vol. VII (1944), pp. 102-122 and vol. VIII (1945), pp. 68-106. 

19 Bernard Berenson, ‘‘A Word for Renaissance Churches,” in The Study and Criticism of 
Italian Art, London, 1920, vol. VII, p. 68. 
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Paradoxically, nature gives man the clue to her own subordination. His 
need for strength leads to intuitions of lines for strength in hill-slopes and fall- 
ing water; of direct lines in crystal formation; of stable and resistant pyramids 
in massed rock or well-based beast. Having the capacity for self-consciousness, 
man caps his intuitions with a sense of values and builds his art on nature’s 
intimations. But man goes further. He can extract these same lines of economy 
and force, and the arch of ultimate dominion from nature’s bodies, and completely 
harmonious tonality from a kindly luminous day. Such completeness Van Gogh 
condenses and symbolizes by his program for his bed-room: “walls pale lilac, 
floor a faded broken red, chairs and bed chrome yellow, pillows and sheets a 
very pale lemony green, quilt blood red, washstand orange, basin blue, window 
green,”’ that added up, in their polyvalent complementariness to ‘‘a feeling of 
perfect rest.”° The completeness of the bounding arch of heaven Brunelleschi 
can essentialize into the modest dome, visible all at a glance, of the Pazzi chapel. 
The incidence of curve on curve in animals’ necks and teeth and tails, or of 
mountain crest against mountain crest, devisers of ornament can make intimate 
in a brooch or border. Indeed, the reminiscences of nature’s suggestions become 
almost lost in man’s free handling. Thus a set of proportions or a color scheme 
gets to seem an abstract harmony. As a little musical figure floating apart in 
the realm of sound multiplies the possibilities inherent in its contour and rhythm 
and so generates a fugue; so a little figure of color, or ratio of height of door to 
height of wall, seems to proliferate by itself in the independent ‘life of forms.’ 

But these apparent abstract harmonies are simply far wanderers from home. 
What seems autonomous matching and sparring has some kind of human mean- 
ing and scale in the end. I am making no reference to empathy. The man with 
a room-sense requiring harmony is one thing, and the room that gives it to him 
is another. But when the demand is happily met it is as if the two were partners 
in a dance. This sort of perceiver tends to swing his intuitive comparisons, and 
the terms judged fall into his rhythms. For we all carry around inside us flexi- 
ble individual meters: a personal light-scale and metabolism rate; breathing 
balance, an attention gauge, idea span, and pace norm. And when all our in- 
terior pattern vibrates in time with the pattern of our ambient, a delicious com- 
fort courses along the nerves. So it was the sense of beauty came to Santay- 
ana’s hero Oliver Alden when, standing for the first time on the swaying poop 
of a schooner moving steadily out to sea, he felt how “everything trembled and 
everything held.” 

There is not much evidence of the fifth Room-sense in our practical and effi- 
ciency-loving culture. We have light verse, but not much humorous room-plan- 
ning, except where fancy sometimes releases sea-horses or curly-tailed piglets on 
bath-room walls to match the morning tub’s exuberance and whistling. Or in a 
cut-corner attic bed-room the black and yellow wall-paper may show a whimsi- 
cal grouping of Gibson girls, gramophones, and pickanninies flanked by words 
and music from ‘Sweet Adeline,” ‘“SSwanee River,” and ‘The Sidewalks of New 


20 Van Gogh to Paul Gauguin, Arles, mid-October, 1888, in Vincent Van Gogh: Letters to 
Emile Bernard, New York, 1938, p. 104. 
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York.” Santayana has dubbed rococo architecture ‘“‘comic,’” and examples of its 
fantastic forms are described in Sir Osbert Sitwell’s autobiography; for exam- 
ple, a ballroom whose ceiling was ornamented with feathers, and whose walls 
were covered with Louis de Vos tapestries. The room, says Sir Osbert, was filled 
with a strange haunting element in which floated pearls and elephants, garden 
vistas and trophies, like salamanders in fire.” Another fantastic room was his 
grandmother’s sitting-room. Its ceiling, he says, was lofty and painted mauve, 
and the walls were lined with Indian hangings where scarlet monkeys disported 
themselves among the spatulate leaves of palm trees. “Against them, carved 
Burmese figures rippled their sweet hips of sandal and cedar wood, and on the 
tables and the piano... Indian draperies swept down to the ground, winking 
their thousand wicked eyes of looking glass. On the tables... stood orchids, 
stove plants with foliage that might have set the pattern for all the flags of the 
South American republics, and cactuses . . . squat, fleshy creations with patches 
of iridescent color and with thick, pulpy, serrated leaves, that gave one the idea 
that an octopus must have been changed into a plant, as Daphne into her 
tree.’ 

The sixth Room-sense is ‘literary’ and requires symbols. You will recall that 
Laurence Binyon felt the presence of the mind of Milton in the Inigo Jones 
room. But the suggestion of Milton could have been reinforced, and made ex- 
plicit by carved or painted themes taken from L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, or Comus. 
The room would have lost its reserve and simplicity, but might have acquired 
another rich dimension of meaning. The shapes that constitute literary tradi- 
tion, that fill out a classical scholar’s mythology, would have become ever ready 
companions for the occupant. Murals and portraits and tapestries may give 
body and brilliance to a man’s justified joy in his great family heritage or his 
literate humanism. Why should it be architecturally valid to integrate a room 
with the circumambient rocks and leaves and sunshine as Frank Lloyd Wright 
would have us do, and not architecturally valid to integrate a room with the 
climate of classical culture? Surely a whole man may covet a whole environ- 
ment. It is admitted that the principles of sound building should not be contra- 
dicted by meaningless excrescence. But it is not meaningless to house with a 
man food for his memory and imagination. In 1562 Taddeo Zucchero received 
directions for such catering in the treatment of the walls and ceilings of a Car- 
dinal’s bed-room. The great man was to lie down to rest and to wake once more 
within a protecting shell lined from end to end with literary allusion. Homer, 
Ovid and Pausanias were to lull him and divert him. The program of the whole 
was to be the varied illumination, occupations, and associations of Night. In 
the eastern end of the ceiling, Dawn as Aurora in billowing slashed garments, 
white, golden and red, was to ride her golden car, strewing roses. Near her, 
carefully disposed, were to be her bent old husband Tithonus and her fair lover 


21 George Santayana, ‘‘Soliloquies in England,’’ in Works, New York, 1937, vol. IX, pp. 
74-5. 

22 Left Hand, Right Hand, pp. 21-22. 

23 Sir Osbert Sitwell, The Scarlet Tree, Boston, 1946, pp. 127-28. 
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Cephalus. The symbolic figure of Vigilance, a crowing cock on her head, was to 
seem striding into the room through the eastern window. 

At the western end of the room was to be the counterpart of all this, the fig- 
ure of Night with her twin children Sleep and Death, mounted in her bronze 
chariot. Her companions were to be Atlas and Ocean. The symbolic form of 
Repose was to offset Vigilance. Repose would be poppy-crowned, and near her 
feet a brooding hen. The Cardinal should see Morpheus making masks and 
dream-children with wings and crooked feet. Figures of major importance were 
assigned to positions in the great ceiling-oval and the crescents and pendentives. 
But around the room was to run a frieze, full of comic little creatures, placed 
under their proper quarter of the night: under Dawn, Petrarch’s little Spinner 
ungirdled and barefoot, lighting her fire; hunters rousing to the horn; muleteers 
on the move; smiths turning to the forge and—students to their books. Oppo- 
site these, people of the shadows, spies and adulterers, with their fit animals: 
bats, owls, porcupines and hedgehogs.* 

All the interiors that answer to this Room-sense bring in absent meaning to 
enrich present circumstance. It can be such old fable and symbolism as we have 
cited, or it can be emblems of social significance such as the panels picturing 
the Sower, Ploughman, Potato Diggers, Harvesters and Shepherds that Van 
Gogh set in the walls of a goldsmith’s dining room.” Again it can be such im- 
ages of rest and innocence as William Morris prescribed for wall-paper: the 
“many-flowered summer meadows of Picardy;” “‘a close vine-trellis that keeps 
out the sun by the Nile side;’’ or ‘the swallows sweeping above the garden 
boughs toward the house-eaves where their nestlings are.’’* 

There is no need to linger long over Room-sense seven because functional 
architecture and therefore functional interiors are today every intelligent per- 
son’s choice. “Architects, critics, and historians,’ says Mr. James Fitch in his 
recently published book American Building, “have too long carried on their 
discussion of aesthetics in terms of literature, not life.’”’ Literature without life 
is a ghost. American gothic laboratories without proper sinks and Palladian 
auditoriums with poor acoustics are paper entities and not proper human en- 
vironments. The imagination has learned to ask what shapes and lights and re- 
lations make steps fewer, seeing easier, cleanliness possible, and all the work 
of man least burdensome. But if a literary aesthetic not solidly based on func- 
tional requirements is ghostly, a functional aesthetic unmindful of the possible 
spread of human interests is thin. For what after all is function? Activity di- 
rected to an end; and of these man has an uncounted number. It is a mistake 
to associate ‘functional building’ with the more obvious physical usages of man, 
basic as these are. A man may need a spacious room not only to breathe in, but 


* Annibal Caro: Letter to Taddeo Zucchero, In Scelta di Lettere familiari del Commenda- 
tore Annibal Caro, Milan, 1825, p. 383 ff. 

25 Van Gogh to Rappard, Nuenen, 1884, in Letters to an Artist: from Vincent Van Gogh to 
Anton Ridder Van Rappard, New York, 1936, pp. 170-171. 

26 William Morris, ‘‘Some Hints on Pattern Designing,”’ Collected Works, London, 1910, 
15, vol. XXII, p. 178. 

27 James Fitch, American Building, Boston, 1948, p. 348. 
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to think in. Any want that genuinely stems from within is a ‘function’ whether 
it is a temperamental order for gay and fantastic decoration, or for a library 
full of emblem books. In his 1918 essay on “‘A Possible Domestic Architecture” 
Roger Fry tells amusingly how he flouted the snobs and built a house which 
was merely the solution of the problem of his personal needs and habits. In 
that sense his house was functional. But his needs and habits extended beyond 
the requirement of light, air, security, financial availability and the like. Among 
his ‘functions’ was a scholar’s predilection for the baroque palaces of Italy. He 
hated, he said, pretty, low-ceilinged Elizabethan rooms. So he gave himself a 
living-room-dining-hall in the grand baroque manner.”* And who is to say he 
did not need it? 

At the crown of man’s needs are those for festival and ritual. Though in its 
purging onset Room-sense seven is prone to stress health, economy and effi- 
ciency in the obvious work of man, in its imaginative extension it includes 
worship and private and public rejoicing. Unity Temple was designed around 
its function, as have been the little simple straw-huts emulative of Zen monas- 
teries where the Japanese tea-ceremonies took place. However, my guess is 
that thorough semantic and axiological studies of the architectural concept of 
function might prove enlightening. 1 am curious as to whether ‘function’s’ in- 
tention could stretch enough to include such values as those of Ruskin’s “Lamp 
of Sacrifice.” 


28 Roger Fry, Vision and Design, New York, 1924, p. 276. 





THE THEORY OF IDEAL BEAUTY IN ARTEAGA 
AND WINCKELMANN 


MANUEL OLGUIN 


Esteban de Arteaga (1747-1796) was one of the many Jesuits exiled from 
Spain by the royal edict of 1767. He spent most of his life in Italy, where he 
attained reputation as a classic scholar and critic of music. Today his prestige 
rests mainly upon his essay Investigaciones filosdficas sobre la belleza ideal (1789), 
which passed almost unnoticed by his contemporaries. A half a century ago, 
this work was brought to the attention of the Spanish public by Menéndez y 
Pelayo, who recommended it as “the most systematic, complete, and scientific 
book on pure aesthetics of the eighteenth century.’" In this paper I will try to 
analyze the theory of ideal beauty contained in this essay in relation to Winckel- 
mann’s influential theory of Idealische Schénheit.? 


Method and Program of the ‘“‘Science of Beauty” 


One of the most interesting novelties that Arteaga’s essay brings to the aes- 
thetic theory of the eighteenth century is a clear awareness of the need of a 
method which would raise “the science of beauty” to the level of experimental 
sciences. Starting from the Lockian analysis of abstract ideas, Arteaga holds 
that the notion of beauty is nothing more nor less than a psychological abstrac- 
tion, with no metaphysical status, having therefore nothing to gain from specu- 
lations concerning absolute primary or secondary causes. Of these, he says, we 
know nothing. The investigation of beauty*must therefore be limited to the 
study of effects, discarding the question of causes as impertinent in a century in 
which the sciences of nature have proved the fecundity of the experimental 
method to the point that even metaphysicians try to secure the ground of ex- 
perience for their investigations. To conform with the new spirit, the science of 
beauty must concern itself with the effects which the beautiful objects exert 
upon the observer, to gather and combine them, to trace their impact in the 
different arts, and to use the practical experience and the example of the great- 
est artists as bases for general theories: 


Por no incurrir en los inconvenientes que llevo apuntados tomaré otro rumbo en la 
investigacién de la belleza ideal, que sirve de argumento al presente discurso. Sin 
embarazarme en indagar las causas, cuyos principios quedar4n siempre ocultos en el 
pozo de Demécrito, me detendré tinicamente en el examen de los efectos como suce- 
den en nuestra constitucién actual, y procuraré recogerlos, combinarlos y comparar- 
los, seguiré su influjo en las respectivas artes y haré que la experiencia practica y 
ejemplo de los grandes artifices sirva de basa a mi tedrica.® 





1M. Menéndez y Pelayo. Historia de las ideas est ticas en Espanta, Madrid, 1903, vol. V, 
p. 78. 

2 To Winckelmann’s theory are also connected the following works dealing with the 
concept of idea] beauty in the XVIII century: J. G. Sulzer, Allgemeine Theorie des schinen 
Kiinste 1771-1774; Chastellux, “‘L’idéal,” in Suppl ment de l’Encyclop’die, 1777; Antonio 
Rafael Mengs, Reflexiones sobre la belleza y el gusto en la pintura, published by J. N. Azara, 
Madrid, 1780; Milizia, Dell’ arte di vedere nelle belle arti del disegno secondo i principit di 
Sulzer e di Mengs, Venice, 1781. For this paper I use the text of Arteaga’s essay published 
by P. Miguel Batllori, Espasa-Calpe, Madrid, 1948. 

8 Arteaga, op. cit. p. 9-10. 
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This formulation of the experimental method in aesthetics, which in its essen- 
tials coincides with present day conceptions,‘ is further developed at the close of 
the essay, with a detailed program which “the science of beauty” assisted by 
the new method is called upon to fulfill in the future. Little is forgotten in this 
program of what later has become either a desideratum or an accomplishment 
of aesthetics, criticism, and art history: 


La obra tendr& por objeto examinar las causas, tanto intrinsecas como extrin- 
secas, que producen, perfeccionan mudan o alteran la expresién en todas las artes 
imitativas, sacando dichas causas no de la autoridad ni del ejemplo, sino de las 
facultades naturales del hombre y de los principios m4s incontestables de la filoso- 
fia. Se dividir& en cinco largos tratados o discursos, y cada uno de ellos en muchos 
capitulos, siguiendo el método de las Instituciones oratorias de Quintiliano. 

En el primer tratado, remontando al origen de nuestras sensaciones y de nuestras 
ideas, se razonaré sobre las relaciones intrinsecas puestas por la naturaleza entre 
nuestros sentidos, asi interiores como exteriores, y los objetos del universo que sir- 
ven de materia a la imitacién; en donde se har4 ver demostrativamente que todas 
ellas tienen su principio en las sensibilidad fisica del hombre y en su fisica organi- 
zacién, sin las cuales no hubiere dolor, deleite, artes ni letras. 

En el segundo se hablar4é largamente de la materia primitiva de la imitacién en 
todas y en cada una de las artes, esto es, de los signos naturales y de los de conven- 
cién, de su mayor o menor aptitud y energia, como también del origen de las len- 
guas, consideradas como el fundamento de la harmonia, de la melodia y de la ex- 
presién. 

El tercer tratado abrazar& lo icdstico de las bellas artes y de las bellas letras, 
esto es, las copiosas fuentes de expresién que traen su origen de la fantasia y los 
medios propios de cada facultad imitativa para aprovecharse de ellas. 

El cuarto versar4 sobre lo patético, o lo que es lo mismo, sobre el influjo de lh hu- 
mana sensibilidad y de tas pasiones en la expresién. Se indicardn las diversas sendas 
que las artes toman para llegar a excitarlas, y se evidenciar4 que el deleite que éstas 
nos ocasionan nace de dos solas leyes simplicisimas, que son huir el dolor y seguir 
el placer, con cuyas reglas se establecer4 la filosofia del estilo, rectificando y gener- 
alizando lo que sobre este importantisimo asunto nos dejaron escrito los antiguos. 

Después de haber averiguado en los cuatro tratados antecendentes el influjo de las 
causas intrinsecas se pasar en el quintoy tliimo a examinar el de las causas extrin- 
secas. En él se expondraén por extenso las cuestiones sobre la accién del clima 
en los ingenios y en la manera de representar los objetos; cémo las diversas reli- 
giones alteran perfeccionan o modifican el gusto; hasta qué punto contribuyen para 
el mismo efecto los diversos sistemas de moral de legislacién y de gobierno, y qué 
parte tengan las opiniones piblicas, las conquistas, el espiritu que reina en la socie- 
dad, el espiritu filoséfico, el comercio, el lujo, la aplicacién de las mujeres, el trato 
con ellas, los que se llaman mecenas de la literatura, la moda, con las demds circun- 
stancias accidentales y pasajeras.§ 





4 Cf. Thomas Munro, Scientific Method in Aesthetics, New York, 1928, p. 25: ‘There is no 
obstacle but the inertia of tradition to prevent aesthetics from undertaking an extensive 
program of direct comparative observation of particular examples from various arts, with 
the aim of discovering common and divergent qualities of form. This would imply a break- 
ing down of the arbitrary distinction between aesthetics and art criticism; it would imply 
an effort to make all general theories grow directly out of detailed analyses of works of 
art, instead of being merely illustrated with occasional examples, as in most past and 
present writing in aesthetics.” Cf. also. Th. Munro, “Methods in the Psychology of Art” 
in The Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism, March 1948. 

5 Arteaga, op. cit. pp. 159-160. 
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Of course, very little in this program is Arteaga’s own creation. The theory of 
climate, for instance, mentioned in the fifth point, is a truism in his century; 
the sociological approach mentioned in the same point is undoubtedly borrowed 
from Winckelmann, although further detailed, but never actually used, by Ar- 
teaga. The rest of the points are more or less defined in the psychology of British 
associationism, with the exception perhaps of the stress on the réle of the imagi- 
nation which, as we shall have occasion to see, constitutes a very important 
originality of Arteaga’s essay. But however little novel each of the points may 
be for that century, their synthesis in a program is original and important, in so 
far as it expresses a clear awareness of the need fora many-sided methodological 
approach to the problems of art. This program and the awareness of the need 
which gives it existence, acquire their real proportion to the modern reader 
when contrasted against the background of opinions regarding the nature, sub- 
ject matter, methods and purposes of art and literature entertained by leading 
Continental authorities of the century. To cite some representative examples: 
Crousaz, an aesthetician of great reputation in France and Spain, affirms that: 


“Le bon gofit nous fait d’abord estimer par sentiment ce que la raison aurait 
approuvé aprés qu’elle se serait donné le temps de |’examiner assez pour en juger sur 
des justes idées.’’* 

André defines beauty as ‘‘ce qui a droit de plaire 4 la raison et 4 la réflexion par 
son excellence propre, par sa lumiére ou par sa justesse, et si l’on me permet ce 
terme, par son agrément intrinseque.’’? ‘‘les images ne sont belles dans le discours 
qu’autant qu’elles parent la vérité; les sentiments n’y sont beaux qu’autant qu’ils 
ont pour object la vertu.’’® As for the method ‘“‘nous allons tacher d’éclaircir non 
par des examples, qui nous méneraient trop loin, et qui n’en donneraient encore que 
des idées bien courtes, mais en remontant aux principes généraux de la raison et du 
bon gotit.’’? 

Batteux defines the aim of poetry: ‘‘Le but de la poésie est de plaire en remuant les 
passions. Mais pour nous donner un plaisir parfait et solide, elle n’a jamais dd re- 
muer que celles qu’il nous est important d’avoir vives, et non celles qui sont 
ennemies de la sagesse.’’!° 

Finally—Mme. Dacier: ‘Il est certain que la poésie épique est un art qui n’a été 
inventé que pour I’utilité des hommes . . . Cette opinion que le plaisir est ]’unique 
but du poéme épique n’est née que de nos jours; elle est ancienne . . . Je me con- 
tenterai de dire que cette erreur est refutée non seulement par tout ce que les an- 
ciens le mieux instruits de la poésie et surtout de la poésie épique, en ont écrit, mais 
encore par la nature m*me du poéme, qui est une fable générale et universelle, 
comme les fables d’Esope, et rendue particuliére par l’imposition des noms. Peut-on 
imaginer qu’Esope n’ait cherché qu’a plaire dans ses fables, et que l’instruction n’y 
soit que comme un assaisonnement pour faire mieux goiter le plaisir? C’est absolu- 
ment détruire la nature de la fable qui n’est qu’un discours inventé pour former les 
moeurs, et pourcorriger par desinstructions: éguiséessous]’allégorie d’une action.... 
La vérité en est le fondement, et c’est le point de morale que le poéte veut enseigner. 





6 J. P. de Crousaz. Traité du beau, Amsterdam, 1775, p. 68. For all references to French 
aestheticians in this paper I am indebted to A. Mustoxidi. Histoire del’ Esthétique Francaise. 
Paris, 1920. 

7P. André, Essai sur le beau, 1741, p. 58. 

8 P, André. Op. cit. p. 67. 

* Ib. p. 63. 

10 Batteux. Les beauz-arts réduits d un seul principe, Paris, 1746, p. 150. 
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La fiction, qui déguise cette vérité et qui lui donne la forme de fable, c’est le secours 
qu’il emploie pour plaire et pour faire recevoir plus agréablement l’instruction qui y 
est cachée.’’!! 


Opinions of this kind, exalting the moral and didactic aims of art, praising 
reason above every other quality in art, condemning imagination—“‘a folle du 
logis”—and invoking authority, formal rules or the speculative powers of reason 
as the infallible methods of aesthetics or criticism, constitute the atmosphere 
which Arteaga breathes. His essay, however, strikes a different note. It is not 
that he succeeded in liberating himself completely from his ambient. Only gen- 
iuses have the power to perform such miracles, and Arteaga does not rise above 
other great men of his century, Lessing, Diderot and Burke among them, who 
did not entirely escape the spirit of the time. However, like these innovators, 
his ideas bring something that, in spite of many coincidences with the pervad- 
ing doctrines of the time, are not entirely in tune with the general philosophy 
which inspires them. Thus, in spite of his many contacts with neo-classic aes- 
thetics, Arteaga’s efforts to defeat the method of authority and metaphysical 
speculation in aesthetics have nothing to do with neoclassicism, and, in fact, 
contribute to its extinction. 


Imitation 


Arteaga’s use of the term imitation to describe the process of artistic creation 
should not discourage the modern reader, for even the most radical innovators 
in aesthetics and criticism of the eighteenth century share the use of that term 
with the neoclassics. Besides, Arteaga tried to redefine the concept indicated 
by this term so as to include in it elements not originally contained in the neo- 
classic notion. This is above all evident in Arteaga’s efforts, also manifest in 
Winckelmann, toward the establishment of the distinction between artistic 
imitation and copy, and in the stress on the réle of the imagination in the con- 
cept of “ideal beauty.” 

The immediate purpose of the imitative arts, Arteaga tells us, is to imitate 
nature. To imitate is to represent the objects of the physical or spiritual uni- 
verse with a given instrument, such as verse, colors, sounds, bodily movements, 
marble or stone. This imitation aims at arousing in the subject images or ideas 
similar to those commonly aroused by real experience, but on the condition 
that in art pleasure accompanies imitation. A correct imitation should thus 
augment the pleasure of naturally pleasurable objects and diminish the effects 
of unpleasant objects or make them agreeable. Everything which is capable of a 
sensible image constitutes nature for the artist; hence only metaphysical and 
abstract mathematical propositions are excluded from artistic imitation. 

The difference between artistic imitation and copy, Arteaga continues, lies 
in the intention of the artist. A person who copies aims at the strictest resem- 
blance to his model, and consequently his greatest triumph is the mystification 
of his audience. Artists, on the contrary, take every precaution to avoid any 
possibility of confusion by carefully preserving the nature of the medium. Re- 


11 Mme. Dacier. L’Iliade, préface, 1711. 
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spect for the character proper of the medium as different from that of nature is 
thus for Arteaga a fundamental law of artistic pleasure; the Venus de Medici, 
he adds, would horrify the spectator if painted with the colors of human flesh. 

This insight finds itself today justified in Bullough’s theory of psychical dis- 
tance and in Ortega’s theory of dehumanization of art.* Arteaga’s insight im- 
plies full awareness of the specificity of the aesthetic phenomenon as distin- 
guished from other natural phenomena, not always duly recognized by the 
neo-classics and before them by the Platonists, in their demand for morality and 
instruction in the work of art. It also implies awareness of the problem of the 
limitations of realism in the arts, a problem which Arteaga later attacks with 
force and originality, as we shall have occasion to see. 


Natural and artistic beauty; artistic pleasure 


That Arteaga’s theory of artistic imitation is fundamentally hedonistic is 
plain in the standard by which he judges a successful imitation: it must increase 
the pleasure of pleasurable objects and diminish the horror of fearsome things, 
or even make them agreeable when the medium allows." This hedonistic stand- 
ard leads Arteaga to stress a major point, which, if I am not mistaken, had thus 
far passed unnoticed by his contemporaries: the distinction between natural and 
artistic beauty.’ 

Ugly natural objects, Arteaga affirms, may become beautiful in a work of art, 
provided that their imitation is pleasurable; in fact, he adds, it is indifferent 
whether the artist selects a Venus or an ugly woman for his model.!? And in 


support of the theory lying behind this assertion, he offers the following argu- 
ments: 
If natural and artistic beauty were not two different concepts, it would follow 


12 Cf. Edward Bullough. ‘‘Psychical Distance as a Factor in Art and an Aesthetic Prin 
ciple” in British Journal of Psychology, V, (1912-1913), pp. 87-118. 

13 Cf. José Ortega y Gasset. La Deshumanizaci in del arte. Madrid 1925. 

14 Hedonism is a common tendency in XVIII Century Continental aesthetics, which takes 
this tendency from Horace’s ulile dulcit. Thus hedonism is usually combined by the neoclas- 
sics with moral and didactic prescriptions for art. In some cases the principle of pleasure 
is exalted alone (Dubos); in others, pleasure is combatted in the name of the moral aims of 
art (Mme. Dacier). Cf. Crousaz: “‘dire cela est beau c’est dire j’appercgois quelqu2 chose 
j’approuve, ou quelque chose qui me fait plaisir’. Op. cit. P. 7; Dubos: ‘‘Le plus grand pein- 
tre pour nous est celui dont les ouvrages nous font le plus de plaisir.’ R flexions critiques 
sur la poésie et sur la peinture. 1719, vol. I, 487; Batteux: ‘“‘Le but de la poésie est de plaire en 
remuant les passions. Mais pour nous donner un plaisir parfait et solide elle n’a jamais dQ 
remuer que celles qu’il nous est important d’avoir vives, et non celles qui sont ennemies de 
la sagesse.’’ Op. cit, p. 150. Hedonism was alo predominant in England, particularly in 
the works of Hume, Burke, and Hogarth. 

18 ‘*| | . la imitacién bien ejecutada debe aumentar el placer a los objetos gustosos y 
disminuir el horror de los desapacibles, convirtiéndolos, cuando lo permite la naturaleza 
de su instrumento, en agradables.”’ Op. cit. p. 13. 

16 This distinction escaped even men of the caliber of Lessing or Winckelmann; cf. Les- 
sing’s attack of the use of ugly subjects in art, in Laocoén, Chapter IT. 

17 However, as we shall see, in a later discussion on the conditions of the metamorphosis 
of ugly natural objects into beautiful art, he implicitly revises this opinion by recognizing 
the advantage of beautiful models, which is Winckelmann’s position. 
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that: 1) The more beautiful things are, the more adequate they are for imitation; 
2) Things which are beautiful in one art should also be in others. 

To disprove the first proposition, Arteaga shows with several examples taken 
from classic and modern literature that horrible and even disgusting natural oc- 
currences often lend themselves to successful poetic treatment, as is the case 
with Homer’s description of Polyphemus’s rest after a feast of human flesh, or 
Virgil’s picture of the Avernus. 

To disprove the second proposition Arteaga adduces the limitation of the 
specific medium of each art; and most probably borrowing from Lessing, adds 
in the guise of example: the pains of the Laocoén so beautifully described by 
Virgil could not be reproduced in sculpture without ugly distortions or cavities 
in the marble. Beauty and ugliness, he concludes, are not universal but relative 
notions; they are relative to the specific instrument and purpose of each art. 
Hence any theory or principle of explanation claiming universal validity, that 
is, validity for all arts irrespective of their specific genera or media, is inade- 
quate, Batteux’s and Mendelssohn’s theories included.'* 

Many modern theories, I believe, could be added today to Arteaga’s black 
list for their claim to universality and their disregard of factual experience in 
the arts. Arteaga’s criticism, the result of a correct insight into the experimental 
method in aesthetics, is still valid. 

The discussion of the possible causes of the pleasure aroused by artistic imi- 
tation is by no means the strongest aspect of Arteaga’s theory. Fundamentally, 
it is a modified revival of the recognition theories of Aristotle and Flutarch of 
Queronea. “Though the objects themselves may be painful to see,’”’ Aristotle 
says,’® ““we delight to view the most realistic representations of them in art, 
the forms for example of the lowest animals and of dead bodies. The explana- 
tion is to be found in a further fact: to be learning something is the greatest of 
pleasures not only to the philosopher but also to the rest of mankind, however 
small their capacity for it; the reason of the delight in seeing the picture is that 
one is at the same time learning—gathering the meaning of things, e.g. that the 
man there is so-and-so; for if one has not seen the thing before, one’s pleasure 
will not be in the picture as an imitation of it, but will be due to the execution 
of coloring or some similar cause.” 

Plutarch later reinforced this view by holding that artistic pleasure is an intel- 
lectual process, arising from the recognition of the artist’s skill in producing a 
perfect copy. In line with these intellectualistic views, Arteaga ascribes the 
origin of artistic pleasure to the spectator’s recognition of the artist’s success in 
surmounting the difficulty opposed by his medium to the imitation of natural 
objects; hence, he concludes, the greatest possibility of artistic pleasure lies in 
materials of difficult handling; a marble statue is more beautiful than a wax 
figure. 

As to the problem of explaining the pleasure aroused by the imitation of ugly 


18 Batteux, the author of Les Beaux Arts réduits 4 un seul principe, holds that imitation 
of beauty and goodness is the the sole principle of every .art; Men elssohn asserts 
that the essence of art and literature is the sensible expression of perfection. 

19 Poetics, Chapter IV, McKeon’s edition. 
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natural objects, Arteaga renounces discussion, preferring to offer only a few 
hints which are obvious reminiscences of his readings: artistic imitation is pleas- 
urable because it provides material for comparisons and judgments (Aristotle- 
Plutarch); it allows the subject to realize the difference between natural and 
imitated objects, and mitigates the effect that the real object would produce 
in real life (Dubos).?° 

The inadequacy of these explanations does not, however, minimize the im- 
portance of Arteaga’s insight into the distinction between natural and artistic 
beauty, a distinction that he proudly calls his ‘‘discovery.” “He was right in 
calling it a discovery,” says one of his critics, “because just a few years earlier 
Lessing wrote in his Laocoén that painting as imitation can express deformity, 
but as a fine art it refuses to do it; and Kant himself did not go a step further 
than Arteaga’s discovery when he stated in the Kritik der Urteilskraft that artis- 
tic beauty is not a beautiful thing but the beautiful representation of a thing.’ 

A study of the conditions under which the metamorphosis of natural ugliness 
into artistic beauty occurs completes Arteaga’s “discovery.” Four factors, he 
affirms, should be taken into consideration for a successful transformation: (1) 
the character and flexibility of the medium; (2) the elimination of hindrances to 
the desirable effect which the raw material presents; (3) the degree of beauty 
present in natural objects; (4) the degree of beauty which these objects are able 
to acquire through the imagination of the artist. 

In respect to the first point, Arteaga affirms that the artist should not try to 
force his medium when this is not suited to the imitation of an object. Thus, 
Arteaga reminds us, it was a mistake on the part of Aristophanes to have tried 
to imitate the songs of birds in verse, as is obvious from the ridiculous result: 
“Epopi, popi, popi-io, io, ito, ito, ito-tio, tio, tio.” 

In the second place, the artist should eliminate from his instrument whatever 
may be a hindrance to a successful effect. For that reason, the sculptor throws 
away useless parts of the stone; the musician eliminates harsh or discordant 
sounds; the painter avoids too dark or dirty colors; the poet discards filthy 
images; the actor rejects vulgar gestures. 

In the third place, the artist should take advantage of the natural beauties 
of objects, whenever possible, in order to avoid the errors of so many artists 
who prefer the caprices of their imagination to the beauty of nature.” This last 
statement should be interpreted as a condemnation of the excesses of the Ba- 
roque rather than as a mistrust of the réle of the imagination in the arts, because 
the recognition of this réle is precisely one of the most outstanding contributions 
of Arteaga’s theory. 


Belleza Ideal 


With the recognition of the artist’s power to transform ugliness into beauty, 
the notion of imitation becomes considerably distant from that of servile repro- 


20 Cf. Dubos, op. cit., V1. I, pp. 18, 29, 30, 51. 

21 Miguel Batllori, prologue to E. de Arteaga. La Belleza ideal. Madrid, 1943, pp. LXI- 
LXII. 

22 T believe the opinions expressed in these two last points imply a considerable modifica- 
tion of Arteaga’s sharp statement about the equal possibilities of artistic beauty offered 
by an ugly woman and the Venus de Medici. Cf. above. 
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duction of nature. The distance becomes abyssal with Arteaga’s recognition of 
the rdle of imagination in what he considers the highest and truly artistic form 
of imitation: ideal imitation or ideal beauty: 


De lo hasta aqui dicho se infiere ser cuatro los grados de imitacién respectiva a los 
artifices. El] primero, inferior a todos, es el que imitando a la naturaleza, no llega a 
expresarla como ella es. El segundo, el que la copia como es, ni mds ni menos. El 
tercero, el que recoge las propiedades de varios objetos para reunirlos en uno solo. 
El cuarto, el que perfecciona su original, d indole atributos ficticios sacados de fabulas 
recibidas o de la propia imaginacisn.?8 


The fourth degree above mentioned condenses the whole theory of ideal 
beauty. 

Artistic imitation, Arteaga explains, has a limit imposed by man’s incapacity 
to apprehend the infinite perfection and beauty of the universe as a whole. This 
would seem to condemn the artist to deal exclusively with particulars; that is, 
with mixtures of beauty and ugliness, perfections and imperfections; but a crav- 
ing for absolute beauty, perfection, and happiness compels the artist to transcend 
the sphere of particulars in search of an ideal model for his work. This model is 
neither a particular object of nature nor an absolute idea of beauty, but a com- 
posite image formed in the mind of the artist by a process similar to the psycho- 
logical process of abstraction. Thus, as in forming abstract ideas, the function of 
attention extracts from different individuals a number of attributes and relations 
which it gathers in a single whole, so in the process of forming the ideal model 
the mind of the artist gathers in a single image all the particular beauties which 
once attracted his attention. However, if in building the ideal archetype reality 
does not satisfy the artist, his imagination supplies the rest. 

Abstraction and imagination are thus the psychological conditions of Arteaga’s 
notion of ideal beauty; hence we must consider this notion closer to Locke’s 
theory of abstract ideas than to Plato’s metaphysical conception of fantastic 
imitation which Arteaga intends to revive in his conception. 

The most immediate consequence derived by Arteaga from his psychological 
analysis is the abolition of the traditional distinction between naturalistic and 
idealistic art. In a way strongly reminiscent of Kant’s reconciliation of empiri- 
cism and rationalism by making experience and understanding the twofold 
condition of knowledge, Arteaga reconciles naturalism with idealism in the arts 
by stressing the fact that every work of art is the combined result of imagina- 
tion and experience. 


Origin and function of art 


Arteaga’s stress on the imagination, a function so much underestimated by 
the eighteenth century aestheticians, is responsible for the best insight in his 
essay: a theory of the origin and function of art in human life surprisingly close 
to the psychoanalytical interpretation of art. 

Nature, Arteaga tells us, has endowed man with a great number of needs and 
very limited means to satisfy them. In this predicament, no other way is open 
to his craving for happiness and pleasure than the world of poetical fictions. Art 


23 Arteaga, op. cit., p. 54 (underlining mine). 
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is born from man’s drive towards pleasure helped by the creative power of his 
imagination: 


Por una parte la naturaleza nos ha dotado de gran ntimero de facultades ex- 
teriores e interiores; por otra, los medios de satisfacerlas son escasos, y frecuentes 
los males que con su acibar inficionan la breve porcién de deleite de que gozamos en 
esta vida; y asi no queda a los hombres otro modo de suplir lo que les falta sino el de 
valerse de su propia imaginacién para forjarse una felicidad ficticia, atribuyendo 
a los objetos las propiedades que en si no tienen, pero que debieran tener para satis- 
facer su curiosidad y apetito insaciable. De aqui han venido las ficciones poéticas y 
el origen de lo maravilloso en las artes representativas. De aqui nacieron la pagana 
mitologia y los infinitos disparates que sobre el futuro destino del hombre inventaron 
las falsas religiones. De aqui ios paraisos fabulosos producidos por la fantasia de 
aquellos pueblos que, careciendo de la luz sobrenatural y divina de la revelacién, no 
tenian otro norte que los guiase en el conocimiento de la otra vida sino el de una 
razon viciada e ignorate. El secreto instinto que lleva a los hombres a acumular 
todos los placeres posibles, unido a la fuerza activa de la imaginacién, fué el verda- 
dero padre de los campos eliseos, de los huertos de Adonis en Arabia, del palacio en- 
cantado donde fue llevada la hermosa Psiques, de los jardines de Armida. . . . Este 
mismo instinto, ayudado de la potencia imaginativa, es el que produjo en las bellas 
artes yen las bellas letras aquel ideal maravilloso que se admira en las proporciones 
y contornos del Apolo Pitio, en la fuerza y vigor del Hercules Farnesio. . . v en 
otros prodigios del arte.*4 


This invocation of the principle of pleasure and the vicarious function of the 
imagination to explain the origin and function of the arts bear a striking kinship 


with the Freudian theory. Says Freud: 


Consider the origin of that mental activity called ‘‘phantasy-making’’. In gen- 
eral, as you know, it enjoys high esteem, although its place in mental life has not 
been clearly understood. I can tell you as much as this about it. You know that the 
ego in man is gradually trained by the influence of external necessity to appreciate 
reality and to pursue the reality-principle, and that in so doing it must renounce 
temporarily or permanently various of the objects and aims—not only sexual—of its 
desire for pleasure. But renunciation for pleasure has always been very hard to man; 
he cannot accomplish it without some kind of compensation. Accordingly he has 
evolved for himself a mental activity in which all these relinquished sources of 
pleasure and abandoned paths of gratification are permitted to continue their exis- 
tence, a form of existence in which they are free from the demands of reality and 
from what we call the exercise of testing reality. . . . The best known productions of 
phantasy have already been met byus; they arecalled day-dreams, and areimaginary 
gratifications of ambitious, grandiose, erotic wishes, dilating the more extrava- 
gantly the more reality admonishes humility and patience. In them is shown un- 
mistakably the essence of imaginary happiness, the return of gratification to a con- 
dition in which it is independent of reality’s sanction. . . . We will adhere to the 
position that introversion describes the deflection of the libido away from the possi- 
bilities of real satisfaction and its excessive accumulation upon phantasies pre- 
viously tolerated as harmless. An introvert person is not yet neurotic, but he is in an 
unstable condition; the next disturbance of the shifting forces will cause symptoms 
to develop, unless he can yet find other outlets for his pent-up libido. . . . There is, 
in fact, a path from phantasy back again to reality, and that is art. The artist has 
also an introvert disposition and has not far to go to become neurotic. . . . So, like 
any other with an unsatisfied longing, he turns away from reality and transfers all 





* Arteaga, op. cit., pp. 123-124. 
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his libido too, on to the creation of his wishes in the life of phantasy, from which the 
way might readily lead to neurosis. ... But the way back to reality is found by 
the artist thus: He is not the only one who has a life of phantasy; the intermediate 
world of phantasy is sanctioned by general human consent, and every hungry soul 
looks to it for comfort and consolation. 


An evaluation of modern tendencies in aesthetics offered by Professor Parker 


confirms the originality of Arteaga’s insight into the réle of imagination in the 
arts: 


Croce’s philosophy of art may be regarded as a revival of the major tradition of 
continental aesthetics. According to this tradition, art is a species of knowledge, 
imaginative knowledge or intuition. A very different conception of the value of 
art emerges from the application to aesthetics of recent theories of imagination. 
Common to all these theories is the conviction that the imagination in its various 
forms, dream, day-dream, play and art, exists, not for the sake of cognition, but 
for the purpose of providing a vicarious satisfaction of desire. That this is 
true in the case of art can, I think, be proved.** 


The scission of modern theories of art from the intellectualist tradition of con- 
tinental aesthetic alleged by Professor Parker is already evident in Arteaga’s 
essay and for the same reasons stressed by Professor Parker: the discovery of 
the vicarious function of imagination. 

But not only with aesthetic intellectualism of the 18th Century was Arteaga 
in conflict. The intellectualistic philosophical tradition which attributed to man 
the highest place in the cosmos because of his exclusive possession of reason was 
also interrupted by Arteaga’s exaltation of imagination. 

Such is the power of this function, he says, that nature itself is indebted to art 
for the full realization of its powers, for without art nature’s possibilities of 
beauty and perfection would remain as non-existent. No wonder, then, Arteaga 
affirms, that the possession of that faculty endows man with an unlimited con- 
fidence in himself; a poet, a painter, a sculptor or a musician can say to himself: 
I am in possession of an imagination with which the whole universe is in a cer- 
tain way at my disposal: 


Un poeta, un pintor, un escultor o un mdsico pueden decirse cada uno asi mismo: 
Yo no soy esclavo de la imitacién ni me asemejo a aquellos miserables que, amar- 
rados con la cadena al peijiasco, no pueden caminar mAs de lo que les permite la cir- 
cunsferencia de los eslabones. Poseo una imaginacién con la cual dispongo en un 
cierto modo de todo el universo, hago visibles los pensamientos mas abstractos, doy 
cuerpo a las ideas, perfecciono la naturaleza, me levanto sobre ella y pongo la misma 
divinidad delante de los ojos de los mortales.?? 


The break with the intellectualistic, formal aesthetics of the eighteenth cen- 
tury implicit in this exaltation of the réle of the imagination in the arts becomes 


% Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis, Cf. also Otto Rank, Art and Artists: 
Creative Urge and Personality Development, New York, 192, Chapter IV. Quoted by Melvin 
M. Rader, A Modern Book of Aesthetics, N. Y., 1935, p. 69. 

26 In Proceedings of the Sixth International Congress of Philosophy, 1927. Quoted by Rader, 
op. cit. p. 73. 

27 Arteaga, op. cit., pp. 136-137. 
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more evident when one considers the views held by the most reputed aestheti- 
cians of that century on the subject of the imagination. To cite a few: Burke, 
who of all the aestheticians of his time, most energetically opposed a purely intel- 
lectualistic conception of artistic creation and enjoyment to give priority to 
imagination and feeling, did not completely succeed in liberating himself from 
the traditional theory of reproductive phantasy, the earliest of the Platonic 
views on imagination, which fundamentally is an intellectualistic theory.” 


Besides the ideas, with their annexed pains and pleasures, which are presented 
by the sense, the mind of man possesses a sort of creative power of its own; either in 
representing at pleasure the images of things in the order and manner in which they 
were received by the senses, or in combining those images in a new manner, and 
according to a different order. This power is called Imagination; and to this belongs 
whatever is called wit, fancy, invention, and the like. But it must be observed, 
that this power of imagination is incapable of producing anything absolutely new; it 
can only vary the disposition of those ideas which it has received from the senses.?° 


Thus, in spite of calling it a “creative power,” Burke does not recognize im- 
agination in a réle essentially different from that of reproducing or imitating 
objects of sense experience. It is precisely this conception of imagination which 
serves him to establish his belief in the possibility of universal laws of taste. 
Since taste, he argues, depends on imagination, there is no reason why there 
should not be universal laws of taste, since all men are capable of similar images.*® 
The same identification of the imaginative function with imitation is evident in 
Burke’s theory of the pleasures of imagination, which is essentially Aristotelic: 


But in the imagination, besides the pain or pleasure arising from the properties 
of the natural object, a pleasure is perceived from the resemblance, which the imita- 
tion has to the original; the imagination, I conceive, can have no pleasure but what 
results from one or other of these causes.*! 


A somewhat similar attitude is evident in the writings of Dubos, the author 
of a vicarious theory of art, which may have given Arteaga a lead to his theory 
of imagination.” The origin and the function of art in human life is to be found 
according to the French aesthetician in man’s tendency to avoid the tedium 
resulting from a life void of emotions. Art makes man forget his tedium by 
exciting ‘‘des passions artificielles capables de nous occuper dans le moment que 
nous les sentons et incapables de nous causer dans la suite des peines vérita- 
bles.’’* But in spite of the fact that this theory would seem to lead naturally 


28 Cf. Murray Wright Bundy, The Theory of Imagination in Classical and Medieval 
Thought, University of Illinois, 1927, pp. 81 and 112. 

29 Burke, A Philosophical Enquiry into the Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime and Beauti- 
ful, London, MDCCLXVII, p. 16. 

80 Jbid., p. 7. 

31 Jbid., p. 17. 

32 This supposition seems plausible when one considers the great resemblance between 
Arteaga’s and Dubos’ opinions on other doctrinal points such as the difference between 
imitation and copy. 

33 J. B. Dubos, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 25. 
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to a stress on the réle of the imagination in the arts, it gives to imitation, not 
imagination, the preferential place. 

Dubos’ position, by its stress on the réle of imitation in art and consequent 
underestimation of imagination, follows the most authorized pattern of the cen- 
tury, a pattern guaranteed by aestheticians or critics of the caliber of Burke, 
Hogarth, Muratori, Lessing and Winckelmann, not to forget Batteux, whose 
book Les beauz arts réduits a un seul principe (1746) is the apotheosis of the the- 
ory of imitation. In this book, which, translated to the principal main European 
languages, became the aesthetic code of Europe until the arrival of Winckel- 
mann,™ even genius is made a servant of imitation: 


Le génie doit avoir un appui pour s’élever et se soutenir, et cet appui est la 
nature. Il ne peut la créer; il ne doit point la détruire; il ne peut donc que la suivre et 
limiter, et par conséquent, tout ce qu’il produit ne peut étre qu’imitation.* 


Only a miracle could have prevented Arteaga from yielding to the spirit of the 
time; and there was no miracle. His theory did not fail to give considerable 
place to the notion of imitation. However, the evolution which this notion suf- 
fers in his theory as a result of his view of the réle of imagination in the process 
of creation of ideal beauty, gives his theory a place apart in neoclassic aesthetics. 


Ideal beauty in the different arts 


In accordance with his conviction of the importance of the experimental 
method in aesthetics, Arteaga sought the confirmation of his own position in sev- 
eral artistic fields: poetry, drama, painting, sculpture, and music. 

The ideal beauty of poetry, Arteaga says, consists in perfecting nature by 
means of meters or verses, which are the instruments of artistic imitation in po- 
etry. Poetry imitates actions, mores, sentences and dictions; hence, four kinds 
of ideal beauty are possible in this literary form. Ideal beauty of action is at- 
tained by choosing a subject capable of arousing deep interest or marvel; the 
poet should aim at such effect by whatever means he may find in reality or in 
imagination; thus Tasso enriched his argument with phantasies regarding heaven, 
hell, magic, as much as with his knowledge of human passions. 

A work exhibits ideal beauty of mores when the poet conceives his characters 
according to an ideal model in which he gathers the most important moral 
characteristics (virtues or vices) he has observed or imagined. In this way, 
Tirso created Don Juan, “the most theatrical character ever seen on the stage.” 
This judgment gained Arteaga considerable prestige as an independent critic 
in a period in which the Spanish stage was dominated by French imitation and 
scorn for the national classics. 

Ideal beauty of sentence, Arteaga continues, is to be found in the “pompous, 
majestic language of Lucan” or in the eminently comic language of Moliére, 


34M. Menéndez y Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espafta, Madrid, 1901, Vol. IV, 
pp. 264-65. 

35 Batteux, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

36 Menéndez y Pelayo, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 92. 
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because this type of beauty consists in thoughts, maxims and language of an 
elevation or ridicule uncommon in real life. Finally, ideal beauty of diction is 
achieved through the choice of words which express with most promptness and 
evidence the properties of objects, and through the agreeable connections of 
these words, and the movement, abundance and grace of the style. These quali- 
ties, which according to Arteaga explain the beauty of the masterpieces of ancient 
and modern literature, 


pondré la lengua espajiola al lado de las mfs hermosas siempre que el despotismo 
literario no la cargue de cadenas no menos serviles que vergonzosas, y siempre que 
la manejen escritores semejantes a Oliva, Avila, Granada, Leén, Mendoza, Mariana, 
Ribadaneyra, Garcilaso, Herrera, Cervantes y Argensola.’’3? 


another instance of Arteaga’s reaction against the influence of French Acade- 
mism in Spanish literature. 

In painting, however, Arteaga’s taste is no less conservative than that of the 
neoclassics he combats in literature. This is evident in his strong partiality for 
the allegorical and mythological subjects which are the delight of his contempo- 
raries. These subjects seem to him better suited than historical or naturalistic 
ones to achieve ideal beauty in any of the aspects he distinguishes in this art: 
composition, design, chiaroscuro, color and expression. I select the following 
illustration: 


Maravilloso en este género era el cuadro de La Calumnia pintado por Apeles, 
cuya descripcién nos ha conservado Luciano para lustre y gloria del arte. En un lado 
ce la tabla se veia la Calumnia en figura de mujer muy hermosa, pero que 
ensu guiifio y gesto mostraba la malicia del corazén. Tenia en la mano izquierda 
una antorcha y con la derecha agarraba por los cabellos a un mancebo que, lleno de 
afliccién, alzaba los ojos al cielo como llam4ndole por testimonio de su inocencia. 
No lejos del mancebo comparecia otro hombre que representaba el encono, amarillo, 
feo, consumido y de aspecto muy feroz. Servian de compajieras o camareras a la Ca- 
lumnia dos mujerzuelas llamadas la Asechanza y la Mentira, y algo mas lejos se 
llevaba la atenciédn una figura que erala Verdad, vergonzosa y modesta, en pos de la 
cual venia el Arrepentimiento. . . .3* 


Illustrations of this type abound in Arteaga’s discussion of ideal beauty in 
painting. They add no weight to his theory for the obvious fact that they are 
secondhand information, descriptions of pictures never seen, borrowed from 
old commentarists. Besides, the common reader will be little inclined to find 
‘Gdeal beauty” in descriptions of paintings overcharged with “amorcillos,” 
“cupidillos” and other expressions of rococo cuteness, which delight Arteaga.*® 

Of all the imitative arts, music is, according to Arteaga, most in need of 
ideal beauty, being most in danger of suffering from the extravagances of the 
artist. Through the succession of agreeable sounds, music can imitate not only 
physical but also moral objects of nature. This imitation is merely indirect 
when the object is not sonorous and is achieved by means of sounds capable of 
arousing states of mind similar to those aroused by other types of perceptions. 

37 Arteaga, op. cit., p. 64. 


%8 Arteaga, op. cit., pp. 77-78. 
89 Cf. Ibidem., p.79. 
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Ideal beauty is achieved through the creation of a motive capable of fixing the 
attention of the audience and causing delight by the selection of the best sounds. 
Of all the musical genera, opera is most likely to attain ideal beauty, by its 
union to other artistic expressions—poetry, dance, and perspective. 

To complete his discussion of ideal beauty in the arts, Arteaga added an inter- 
esting discussion about the use which the artist can make of moral actions. 
Many of these actions, he thinks, already possess in the state of nature a high 
power of idealization which the artist can use to enhance the ideal beauty of his 
work. Such are the passion of the lover and the heroism of philosophers, apostles 
and saints, which compel them to seek a supreme ideal. In advising the use of 
moral actions in the arts, Arteaga wants us clearly to understand that he is not 
affirming that there is beauty in moral actions in the sense in which it is said 
that there is beauty in the work of art, for he feels no inclination to enter into 
discussions of this type. His only purpose is to “aplicar los principios establecidos 
en este razonamiento a las acciones humanas, no en cuanto son el objeto de aquella 
ciencia que se llama moral, sino en cuanto pertenecen a las artes de imitacién.’’* I 
believe this statement, in spite of Arteaga’s refusal to discuss the question of 
moral and artistic beauty, contains an awareness of the distinction between 
artistic and moral objects not commonly found in the eighteenth century. Un- 
fortunately another passage in his essay shows that Arteaga was not entirely 
free from the moralizing doctrine of art which dominates the views of the best 
aestheticians and critics of that time. Thus, among the advantages that he at- 
tributes to ideal imitation in comparison with natural imitation is that of “‘con- 
tener mds instruccién y moralidad.’ 

This view brings back Arteaga’s theory to the general consensus of opinion 
of neoclassicism, from which the theory escapes, for its stress on the need of an 
experimental method to defeat the speculative method of metaphysicians or the 
formalism of the academicians, and for its stress on the imagination as the fun- 
damental source of art, in sharp contrast with the neoclassic scorn of a function 
considered unworthy of reason. For this alliance of new and old elements, Ar- 
teaga’s theory represents a significant transition from the formalistic, moralizing 
aesthetics of neoclassicism to the aesthetics of Romanticism with its reaction 
against the pseudo-Aristotelic rules and its ennoblement of imagination.” For 
a further appraisal of Arteaga’s theory we must turn to Winckelmann’s theory 
of Idealische Schénheit, the direct inspirator of all the theories of ideal beauty of 
the late eighteenth century. 

II 

The theory of Idealische Schénheit was first sketched by Winckelmann in the 
year 1755 in his Gedanken tiber die Nachahmung der griechischen Werke in der 
Malerei und Bildhauerkunst, and fully developed in 1763 in his monumental 
Geschichte der Kunst des Altertums.* The immediate motivation of the theory is 

40 Arteaga, op. cit., p. 107, (underlining mine). 

4 Arteaga, op. cit., p. 129. 

42 Cf. Murray W. Bundy, op. cit., p. 194. 


43 For this paper I use Victor Fleischer’s edition of the Geschichte, Berlin, 1913, and Hen- 
niger’s edition of Gedanken, Leipzig, 1885. 
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to be sought in Winckelmann’s dissatisfaction both with a purely historical ap- 
proach in archeology thus far in use and with the lack of interest in art and 
aesthetic problems he detects in the philosophy of his time. To remedy this 
situation, he unfolded the theory of ideal beauty, along with innumerable obser- 
vations of ancient art, as a leading philosophical hypothesis for their interpre- 
tation. 


Concept of Beauty 


The definition of the concept of beauty preoccupied Winckelmann at the 
start of his theory, but he soon abandoned it as impossible. Of beauty, he says 
it is easier to say what it is not rather than what it is; hence, he limits himself 
to showing two negative characteristics of the notion: (1) it is more difficult to 
discover perfect beauty in nature than to frame an ideal paragon in the under- 
standing, and (2) there is little agreement in judgments regarding beauty. The 
discussion of this latter observation shows the influence upon his thought of 
the Platonic hierarchy of sense and reason prevalent in his century. 

Strictly speaking, he says, disagreements in judgments regarding beauty are 
impossible, because there is only one idea of beauty and only one way to appre- 
hend it through the understanding.” Beauty may be felt by the senses, but only 
the understanding can rightly apprehend it. Hence it follows that disagreements 
about beauty are actually cases of misapprehension of this idea. This occurs 
when men are attracted by the sensual aspects of things before their understand- 
ing can judge of their beauty or ugliness. In such cases, judgment is forced by 
voluptuousness, not by beauty. Besides, he adds, the disagreement is usually 
over colors, seldom over shapes. This robs it of all importance, since shape, not 
color, constitute the essence of beauty. 

This latter assertion reveals that Winckelmann’s conception of beauty is above 
all plastic, which in turn explains the priority which the category of contour has 
in his aesthetics, so that at a certain moment in the development of his thought, 
Idealische Schénheit becomes identified with ideal contour. 

As for Winckelmann’s skepticism about the possibility of a positive definition 
of beauty, it is an aftermath of Platonism. The idea of beauty, he says, is 
unique, that is, admitting of no comparison. This character of the idea of beauty 
makes its definition impossible, since clarity and distinctness—the logical re- 
quirements of a definition—are precisely the result of comparison between ideas. 

Winckelmann’s attitude in this point is thus clearly that of the absolute 
idealist for whom the absolute exists tut cannot be defined. This attitude be- 
comes more obvious when he attributes to beauty the characteristics of highest 
unity, absolute universality and perfection, and situates it in the realm of com- 
plete repose and immobility, far above the realm of particulars with all its 
imperfections, actions and passions.‘” It is adherence to this idealistic meta- 

44 Geschichte, p. 149. 

45 It is against this intellectualistic position common to most of the best continental 
aestheticians of the eighteenth century that Burke seems to have addressed this remark: 
“Tt is not by force of long attention and inquiry that we find any object beautiful; beauty 
demands no assistance from our reasoning.’’ (On The Sublime, Part III, sec. II). 

46 Geschichte, p. 150. 

47 Tbid., p. 156. 
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physics which leads Winckelmann at an early moment in the evolution of his 
thought to overstress the philosophical interpretation of Greek art at the ex- 
pense of aesthetic laws proper, and to declare that: ‘Das allgemeine vorziigliche 
Kennzeichen der Griechischen Meisterstiicke ist endlich eine edle Einfalt, und 
eine stille Grosse, so wohl in der Stellung als im Ausdruck.’”* 


Expression and Grace 


But it is obvious that a purely metaphysical explanation could be of little help 
to a man interested in interpreting concrete works of art, where “noble simplic- 
ity and serene grandeur” were not always evident. It is not, therefore, strange 
that Winckelmann’s thought soon evolved in the direction of a conciliatory po- 
sition between the absolute outlook of Platonism and the relativistic view sug- 
gested by his rich experience in the art of the ancients. 

Thus, if on the one hand, Winckelmann never completely abandoned the 
Platonist bent that led him to consider edle Einfalt and stille Grésse, immobility 
and aloofness, as the supreme characteristics of great art, on the other hand, 
he recognized that these qualities alone are insignificant when separated from 
expression. Thus the world of particulars, with all its imperfections, emotions 
and passions, entered into Winckelmann’s aesthetics as the human expressive 
counterpart of divine participation in the work of art. 

Art, Winckelmann says,*® being a human enterprise cannot search for abso- 
lute ideas or beauty. Its realm is not the impassible sphere of absolute entities 
but the world of individuals, with all their passions and emotions. This explains 
why expression is so important at a certain period in the evolution of Greek 
art. The Greek style evolved from a period in which gods and heroes were repre- 
sented in countenances and attitudes free from emotion, to a period in which 
the wise equilibrium of expression and beauty was carefully sought by the artist 
in his representation of man. This period was initiated in Greece by Phidias and 
Praxiteles, and coincided with the highest political freedom of the nation. It 
should be considered the culmination of Greek statuary because it realized the 
equilibrium of the two most important formal conditions of statuary and paint- 
ing: expression and beauty.®® Beauty without expression is insignificant, in the 
same way that expression without beauty is vulgar. Grace is another name for 
this equilibrium.” 

Thus, if anything is left of the Platonic theory of ideas at this stage of Winckel- 
mann’s thought, it should be compared to what was left of that theory in Aris- 
totle’s metaphysics. For, as in the doctrine of the Stagirite, in Winckelmann’s 
theory the idea of beauty leaves the realm of absolute immobility and perfection 
to become immersed in the imperfect life of human action, passions and emo- 
tions. 

It is clear that such evolution of the original doctrine of ideas was attainable 
only to a man equally enamored of the lofty ideals of philosophy and of the living 
reality of art. Hence, when Winckelmann praises the Greeks as having realized 


48 Gedanken, p. 24. 

49 Geschichte, pp. 158 and ff. 

6° Jbid., pp. 27ff. 

51 Gedanke, p. 24; Geschichte, p. 73. 
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in their personalities a perfect union of the artist and the philosopher, he is im- 
plicitly describing his own personality. It is the perfect identification of the 
artist and the Platonic philosopher in Winckelmann’s personality which, I be- 
lieve, explains that powerful idealistic élan so inseparably united to the most 
passionate love of the sensual form, which permeates his interpretations of 
Greek art, determines his choice of the fundamental categories: expression, 
contour, and ideal beauty, and, finally, leads him to attempt a synthesis of 
aesthetic and sociological ideals, in which social freedom is exalted to the réle 
of the most fundamental condition of great art. 


Decorum and the Laws of Artistic Medium 


The wise equilibrium between immobility and action, imperturbability and 
emotion, beauty and expression which characterized the best style of Greek 
statuary, the “beautiful or graceful style,” was, according to Winckelmann 
the result of a perfect identification of the social standard of decorum, which 
precluded the exhibition of uncontrolled emotions and hurried or dejected atti- 
tudes, and the aesthetic standard which precluded the representation of emo- 
tions or attitudes which would mar the beauty of the form. 

This twofold standard, however, Winckelmann continues, was more rigidly 
enforced upon the painter or the sculptor than it was upon the epic poet, for 
historical and aesthetic reasons. The poet could represent his heroes acting at 
an early period in the Greek nation, when the standard of decorum was not yet 
consolidated. Thus Homer and the tragedians could represent their heroes in 


attitudes and expressions definitely forbidden to the sculptor or the painters 
coming later. These had not only to comply with the code of decorum, but with 
the artistic laws of their media which precluded expressions and attitudes detri- 
mental to the beauty of the form. This requirement was a great challenge for 
the artist at a period when expression and action became significant in Greek 
statuary or painting, for then his talent was measured by his ability to represent 
the whole intensity of passions and emotions without distorting the form: 


In Vorstellung der Helden ist dem Kiinstler weniger als dem Dichter erlaubt: die- 
ser kann sie malen nach ihren Zeiten, wo die Leidenschaften nicht durch die Regier- 
ung oder durch den gekiinstelten Wohlstand des Lebens geschwicht waren, weil die 
angedichteten Eigenschaften zum Alter und zum Stande des Menschen, zur Figur 
desselben aber kein notwendiges Verhiltnis haben. Jener aber, da er das Schénste 
in den schénsten Bildungen wahlen muss, ist auf einen gewissen Grad des Ausdrucks 
der Leidenschaften eingeschrankt, die der Bildung nicht nachteilig werden soll. Von 
dieser Betrachtung kann man sich in zweien der schénsten Werke des Altertums 
iiberzeugen, von welchen das eine ein Bild der Todesfurcht, das andere des héchsten 
Leidens und Schmerzes ist.5? 


The above passage is of crucial importance to the right appraisal of Winckel- 
mann’s theory, which since Lessing has been traditionally interpreted as ad- 
vancing merely philosophical criteria with complete disregard for the laws of the 
artistic form. 


52 Geschichte, p. 175; the two works referred to in the quotation are The Daughters of 
Niobe and the Laocoén. (underlining mine). 
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Everybody knows Lessing’s famous query against Winckelmann’s early opin- 
ion in his Gedanken, that the Laocoén does not cry because crying is unbecom- 
ing to the Greek soul, always in a state of serenity and dignity. Lessing rejected 
this opinion because he could find many examples of crying heroes in Greek 
literature and because he thought it to be a purely philosophical explanation, 
failing to take into consideration the laws of the artistic form. In the name of 
these laws, he concluded that the Laocoén does not cry, not because it is unbe- 
coming to a great soul, but because the representation of the cry would have 
required an open mouth and a distorted face, which would have made the statue 
ugly. 

Lessing’s criticism was correct in so far as it envisaged Winckelmann’s early 
opinion, but it should have been revised after the appearance of Winckelmann’s 
Geschichte. This work was published while Lessing was preparing his Laocoén, 
and judging by the enthusiasm with which he welcomed it* one could have ex- 
pected a closer examination of the point at issue. By this means, he would have 
found that the criterion of the artistic form he championed was already explicitly 
incorporated into Winckelmann’s interpretation of Greek art. 


Contour 


But by what signs are we to recognize, in Winckelmann’s theory, the presence 
of beauty in a work of art? The old Platonic principle of formal beauty, as re- 
vised by Hogarth, is the standard: harmony or unity in variety expressed at 
its best in the elliptic line: 


Denn die Formen eines schénen Kérpers sind durch Linien bestimmt, welche 
bestindig ihren Mittelpunkt verindern und fortgefiihrt niemals einen Zirkel 
beschreiben, folglich einfacher, aber auch mannigfaltiger als ein Zirkel, welcher, 
so gross undso klein derselbe immer ist, eben den Mittelpunkt hat und andere insich 
schliesst oder eingeschlossen wird. Diese Mannigfaltigkeit wurde von den Griechen 
in Werken von aller Art gesucht, und dieses System ihrer Einsicht zeigt sich auch 
in der Form ihrer Gefisse und Vasen, deren svelter und zierlicher Konturn nach 
eben der Regel, das ist, durch eine Linie gezogen ist, die durch mehr Zirkel muss 
gefunden werden: denn diese Werke haben alle eine elliptische Figur, und hierin 
besteht die Schénheit derselben. Je mehr Einheit aber in der Verbindung der Formen 
und in der Ausfliessung einer aus der andern ist, desto grésser ist das Schéne des 
Ganzen.** 





53 Und nunmehr komme ich zu meiner Folgerung. Wenn es wahr ist, dass das Schreien 
bei Empfindung kérperlichen Schmerzes, besonders nach der alten griechischen Denkung- 
sart, gar wohl mit einer grossen Seele bestehen kann: so kann der Ausdruck einer solchen 
Seele die Ursache nicht sein, warum, dem ungeachtet der Kiinstler in seinem Marmor 
dieses Schreien nicht nachahmen wollen; sondern es muss einen andern Grund haben, wa- 
rum er hier von seinem Nebenbuhler, dem Dichter, abgehet, der dieses Geschrei mit bes- 
tem Vorsatze ausdriickt. (Lessing, Laokoon, Leipzig, 1864, p. 7). 

Und dieses nun auf den Laokoon angewendet, so ist die Ursache klar, die ich suche. Der 
Meister arbeitete auf die héchste Schénheit, unter den angenommenen Umstanden des 
kérperlichen Schmerzes. . . . Den man reisse dem Laokoon in Gedanken nur den Mund auf, 
und urtheile. (bid., p. 16). 

54 Cf. Lessing, Op. cit. p. 203. ‘‘Des Herrn Winckelmanns Geschichte der Kunst des Alter 
thums, ist erschiene. Ich wage keinen Schritt weiter, ohne dieses Werk gelesen zu haben.” 

8 Hogarth, The Analysis of Beauty, Ch. IV and VII. 

56 Geschichte, p. 158-159. 
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This identification of ideal beauty with the beauty of a line is fully in agree- 
ment with the first rank held by the category of contour in Winceklmann’s 
aesthetics. Better than any other formal element, contour, according to Winckel- 
mann, expresses the ideal beauty of Greek statuary and painting. And again, 
contour is the one aspect of Greek art in which the moderns cannot surpass the 
ancients. Even Michelangelo, Winckelmann says, could only approach it in his 
best moments*” and Raphael’s art owes its greatness to the artist’s study of the 
old models.** The modern artist, therefore, should go back to the school of the 
ancients to learn how to discover the line of beauty, instead of searching for it 
in vain in the imitation of nature; only after a long training in the imitation 
of the old sculpture should the artist try to imitate nature.® 


Cause of the Superiority of Greek Art: Idealische Schénheit 


Having thus stated his belief that the superiority of Greek art in respect to 
ancient and modern art rests mainly upon the unsurpassed Greek mastery of 
the attainment of the ideal beauty of contour, Winckelmann proceeds to un- 
fold the causes which in his opinion enabled the Greek artist to achieve that 
mastery. Two sets of causes he distinguishes: one of a physico-biological char- 
acter: climate, heredity, and gymnastics; and another of a sociological character: 
the form of government and social and religious ideals determined by it. These 
causes, furthermore, are used by Winckelmann as the general principles by 
which to explain any art at any time. 

The perfect climate of Greece, Winckelmann says, is unique in the earth. 
This climate was the cause of the beautiful structure of the bodies, which gym- 
nastics and Olympic games carried almost to perfection. The constant atmos- 
phere of beauty in which the artist lived could not fail to produce in the mind 
of the Greek artist a notion of beauty by far more perfect than that achieved 
by nations with a less perfect climate and less concerned with physical culture. 
The old artist was thus more fortunate in finding beautiful models than the 
modern artist is, in a surrounding of overfed, ill-dressed people. 

Each age has its own beauty; but the highest possibility lies in youth because 
the young body presents the highest possibility of unity, variety and harmony 
in its lines. To find the precise line of beauty in the bodies of adolescents was 
the greatest challenge for the Greek artist, because whoever failed to find it, 
failed to create beauty. 

However, even the most beautiful bodies, Winckelmann continues, are rarely 
without fault. Trying to correct the shortcomings of nature, the Greek artist 
was led to transcend nature and to gather in a single image of his understanding 
the innumerable beauties of nature; thus, Idealische Schénheit was born.® 

It seems, therefore, evident that Winckelmann, like Arteaga, conceived of the 
process of attaining the paragon of ideal beauty in a way similar to the psycho- 
logical process of abstraction. It is, however, to be remarked that Arteaga 


57 Gedanken, p. 20. 

58 Jbid., pp. 14 and 19. 
59 Jbid., p. 19. 

% Geschichte, pp. 160-15. 
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stresses the rdle of creative imagination, Winckelmann emphasizes un- 
derstanding. 


Die Kenner und Nachahmer der Griechischen Werke finden in ihren Meister- 
Stiicken nicht allein die schénste Natur, sonder noch mehr als Natur; das 
ist, gewisse Idealische Schénheiten derselben, die, wie uns ein alter Ausleger des 
Plato lehret, von Bildern bloss im Verstande entworffen gemacht sind.* 


Moreover, in Winckelmann’s conception of ideal beauty the archetype seems 
to result simply from a synthesis of natural beauties, while the understanding 
seems to have no other function than the relatively passive one of being the 
subject of the synthesis. In Arteaga’s theory, on the other hand, the archetype 
is not only the result of a synthesis of particular beauties but of the materials 
created by the imagination alone after the store of nature is exhausted. 

It would thus seem true that by his stress on the creative réle of the imagina- 
tion in the arts, Arteaga has progressed further than Winckelmann along the 
path which leads the aesthetic theory in the eighteenth century out of the 
Platonic-Aristotelic tradition, which identifies art with imitation and thus denies 
a truly spiritual nature to its activity. This, however, would be a premature con- 
clusion; for there is still an aspect of Winckelmann’s theory of ideal beauty, the 
sociological interpretation of art, which completely breaks with this tradition 
and raises criticism to a philosophical altitude unknown to his Spanish follower. 

The second cause attributed by Winckelmann to the superiority of Greek art 
is the perfect identification achieved by the Greeks of their aesthetic ideals with 
their religious and civic ideals. 

So identified was the ideal of beauty with the religious ideals among the 
Greeks, Winckelmann says, that it is difficult to decide what they worshipped 
more in the representations of their divinities, the beauty of the statue or the 
divinities themselves. Religion had a tremendous influence in the development 
of Greek art, not only because the Greeks consecrated their best art to their 
divinities, but also because they worshipped the artist who had succeeded in 
giving material form to their conception of divinity. Thus many artists were 
urged to erect their own statues by the side of their statues of the gods. 

A similar identification occurred, according to Winckelmann, between the 
civic and aesthetic ideals of the Greeks. They worshipped their national heroes 
and democratic leaders in statues selected by competition among the best ar- 
tists of the city, whose genius was at the same time honored by allowing the 
artists to erect their own statues near those of their masterpieces. In this iden- 
tification of democratic and artistic ideals, Winckelmann sees the fundamental 
cause of the superiority not only of Greek art but of the art of any nation at 
any time because he firmly believes that political freedom is the paramount 
condition of artistic excellence. 


Die Ursache und der Grund von dem Vorzuge, welchen die Kunst unter den Grie- 
chen erlangt hat, ist teils dem Einflusse des Himmels, teils cer Verfassung und Re- 
gierung und der dadurch gebildeten Denkungsart. . . .°2 In Absicht der Verfassung 


& Gedanken, p. 9. 
8 Geschichte, p. 137. 
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und Regierung von Griechenland ist die Freiheit die vornehmste Ursache des Vor- 
zugs der Kunst.** Was die Umstande betrifft, in welchen sich die Kunst unter den 
Etruriern befunden, so ist gewiss, da die Verfassung und Regierung in allen Landern 
einen grossen Einfluss in deselbe gehabt hat, dass in der Freiheit , welche dieses Volk 
unter ihren K6énigen genuss, die Kunst sowie ihre Kiinstler das Haupt erheben und 
zu einem grossen Wachstume gelangen kénnen.* 


This social interpretation of art is undoubtedly one of the best accomplish- 
ments of Winckelmann’s theory and its most living aspect. Without raising the 
difficult question of influences, it does not seem unwarranted to hold that this 
interpretation might have contributed considerably to the awakening of the 
social consciousness of critics and artists and the vast social interpretation of 
art and literature present in the following century in the works of Stendhal, 
Friedrik Schlegel or Taine.® 

Winckelmann’s sociological interpretation of Greek art could not have passed 
unnoticed to a man so concerned with methods as Arteaga was. Thus, we have 
seen that the last point in his program for the future science of beauty includes 
the sociological method. It is to be regretted, however, that Arteaga made no 
attempt to use this method in his own criticism. His adherence to the socio- 
logical method in his essay remained thus merely theoretical; and as for Winck- 
elmann’s fervent faith in political freedom, there is not the slightest trace in 
Arteaga’s theory. Here, I believe, we reach the dividing line between the atti- 
tudes and results of both aestheticians. 

Winckelmann is an idealist with a strong social consciousness and an extraor- 


dinary capacity to enjoy art, who needs a vast philosophical hypothesis to inte- 
grate, hence to understand, his passionately lived experiences with Greek art. 
Arteaga is less an artist than a systematic aesthetician, with great concern for 


83 Ibid., p. 139. 

& Tbid., p. 95. 

6 At the beginning of the 19th century in his Racine et Shakespeare, the first manifesto 
of French Romanticism, Stendhal accuses the French drama of being the servant of absolut- 
ism and urges the creation of a new drama, to serve the ideals of a people emancipated from 
their old tyrants. In Italy Sylvio Pellico rallies the young intellectuals around a similar 
alliance between liberalism and poetry; and in Germany Schlegel stresses the correlation 
between despotism and literary decadence: ‘‘Wie schnell selbst die Historie, in der die 
Romer doch am gréssten waren, unter dem fiirchterlichen Druck der nachfolgenden Cisaren 
auch als Kunst entartet sei, zeigt der geschraubte Stil des Vellejus, der .unwiir- 
digen Schmeichelei nicht zu gedenken. Das eigentliche Haupt und der Stifter eines neuen, 
fiusserst gekiinstelten Geschmacks, der sich in Sentenzen gefiel, war der Philosoph Seneca.”” 
(Geschichte der alten und neuen Literatur, Berlin, 1841, Vol. I, p. 94). ‘‘Es war eine Revolu- 
tion; eben daher blieben auch gleich von Anfang manche innere Widerspriiche ziiruck, und 
eine stille Opposition gegen die harte Herrschaft, die bald deutlicher hervortrat, als man 
unter dem Regenten und Ludwig dem Funfzehnten immer mehr nach den verbotenen Friich- 
ten der englindischen Freiheit auch in Literatur und Sprache zu geliisten anfing. Durch die 
unregelmissige und zum Theil zweckwidrige Art, wie dieses Geliisten befriedigt und das 
Auslindische eingefiihrt und herrschend gemacht wurde, entstand jene Entartung des 
Geschmacks unter den gennanten Herrschern, die immer héher stieg, bis sie endlich, und 
zwar noch vor der Revolution, in die wildeste Anarchie ausbrach, die man erst eben jetst 
in das gewohnte Geleis zuriick gelenkt, und nicht ohne Miihe wieder unter das Joch des 
alten Gehorsams gebracht hat.” (Ibid., p. 342). 
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methods and theories patterned according to the model of empirical sciences. 
His notion of ideal beauty and his theory of the origin of art are the work of a 
psychologist more impressed by the procedures of British empiricism than by 
the philosophical hypothesis of Winckelmann. As a result, on the whole Arteaga’s 
essay lacks the social message and the philosophical rapture of the German; but 
it is notable for the important achievements of having vigorously waged war 
against metaphysical speculation and formal rules in aesthetics and criticism, of 
having championed instead experimental methods, and of having recognized the 
réle of imagination in the century of reason. 





CONTEMPORARY AESTHETICS IN SPAIN 


F. MIRABENT! 


The progress made by aesthetics since the second half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, and especially since Kant, is a reflection of a significant activity of the 
human spirit. Aesthetics remains a part of philosophy, enriched by investigations 
into all aspects of philosophical activity. And to this advance each nation has 
made its own contribution, a contribution in each case extremely varied, rep- 
resenting many schools, methods, and tendencies. 

In Spain, aesthetics remains, as does philosophy, in an elementary stage. 
But with a few very recent essays, and the work of José Ortega y Gasset, Spanish 
aesthetics has moved toward a participation in the world unrest, the search for a 
solution of the philosophical problems that concern the great thinkers of the 
world today. It has begun to achieve a firmer philosophical position, an in- 
dependent identity. Separate now from the history of art, it has won a position 
equal with other disciplines concerned with values—logic and ethics. 

The importance of aesthetics for man’s spiritual development was not ap- 
preciated in Spain before 1883. But in that year there appeared the History of 
Aesthelic Ideas in Spain, a great work by Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo (1856- 
1912), who had studied under the excellent but retiring Professor of Aesthetics 
and Literature in the University of Barceolona—Manuel Mild i Fontanals (1818- 
1884). 

Scholastic tradition, including that derived from Augustinianism, rooted in 
Plato and Plotinus, presents the problem of beauty as one not to be separated 
from a metaphysic based on theology. For this reason, aesthetics in Spain has not 
attained the pluridimensional aspect of such studies in other European countries 
and in the United States. If there has been a recent demand for an aesthetics 
that inquires more closely into the origin and nature of its own problems, and 
eliminates dangerous tendencies toward vagueness and mysticism, it is because 
of the realization that though a union with metaphysics is desirable, theological 
solutions will always compromise the independence of metaphysical research. 
Metaphysics will always ask for a point of support from theology. But this 
certainty, or at least this eschatological possibility, hinders and nullifies free 
speculation if it is taken as a starting point. 

First we must analyze the aesthetic experience. Afterwards we will try to 
justify the ends to which it can attain in the possible perfection of human be- 
havior. In this way we may clarify the statement of the aesthetic problem. 
Not only in Spain, but in all countries, the aesthetic problem is distorted by 
the opposition of two extreme points of view. There is on the one hand an aes- 
thetics which may be called ‘abstract.’ Ostentatious, with ultranatural forms, 
patterns, archetypes, and a store of stereotyped definitions, it speaks in im- 
precise terms of “Splendor, Light, Integrity, Harmony,” and the like, and 
suffers because it is not explained clearly or made to work precisely. On the 
other hand there is an aesthetics which we might call a pastime, with its experi- 
mental, psycho-physiological trivialities, its tests and filing cards and formal 

1 The English translation supplied by the author has been revised and abridged by George 
Culler. 
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manipulations, its statistics generalized to the point of exaggeration, and its 
fragmentation of the aesthetic consciousness. We believe that neither one nor 
the other of these conceptions stands in any relation whatsoever to the essence 
of the problem. It is important to create a genuinely human aesthetics, free to 
analyze the subjective forms of the judgment of taste, unimpeded by the con- 
fusion of abstract aesthetics and the quantitative operations of the aesthetics 
of the laboratory. That the latter are useful should not be denied, but they do 
not penetrate to the heart of the problem. 

Meditation upon the historical process of aesthetic thought indicates clearly 
the continued need for rigor and precision. Apart from Socrates and his sharp, 
intelligent relativism, it is not until the late eighteenth century that we find 
thinkers who no longer remain aloof from the real and human exigency. This 
aloof attitude reappeared in the principal Post-Kantian schools—schools that 
had strayed from the path marked out, perhaps not firmly enough, by Kant. It 
may well be that the very nature of the problem tends to direct thought either 
toward clouds and abstractions or toward the strict study of sensory relationships, 
so prevalent in contemporary aesthetics. The further aesthetics is removed 
from philosophy, the less it becomes a real aesthetic. For this reason Kant has 
left a gigantic mark on the study of aesthetics—perhaps an imperishable one. 
And the eighteenth century English writers on aesthetics, with their fine critical 
eye and delicate moral judgment, were worthy pioneers. On the other hand, 
those art-critics, philologists, and poets who concerned themselves with aesthet- 
ics fell into the habit of postulating an arbitrary and indefinite ideal which was 
subjectively out of control. And so we must insist on expressing the problem of 
aesthetics within the terms of essential humanity; on building an aesthetic in 
accordance with the difficult and laborious structure of the judgment of taste. 
It is a slow and complicated gestation, but one in which we may enjoy the good 
company and the ironical, profound investigation of Socrates. 

We must remember that we are neither beasts nor angels, but creatures of 
God. We possess a capacity for the ideal, along with the natural limitations of 
knowledge proper to our human condition. It is easy for us to build worlds of 
fiction, and wander away from the double reality of spirit and matter. Again, 
to trace lines and auscultate visceral relationships is child’s play for us. From 
either of these two viewpoints it is comparatively simple to produce studies on 
the problems of aesthetics. We must make ourselves realize that, in the pure 
light of philosophical meditation, the world of reality becomes more beautiful 
than the world of fantasy. Aesthetics is a meditation on beauty; meditation is 
spiritual reflection, and therefore a human attitude. It is a synthesis of the double 
activity of the winged chariot-horses mentioned by Plato, a synthesis which 
leaves man'a substantial and independent identity as a rational animal. We are 
aware of the subtle objections that have been raised against this classical defini- 
tion by Santayana and Cassirer, but the definition remains valid if we do not 
forget that rationality and animality are radically inseparable. They are not, 
therefore, elements that are added, but abstractions made arbitrarily, for meth- 
odological ends, from the unity of human nature. But for the aesthetic conscious- 
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ness, this unity is necessary. Instincts and raptures, sensorial and geometrical 
resources, will be of some use to those who are satisfied with words. But the 
important thing for us is not to leave our human status; to think, to feel, and 
to desire within the boundaries imposed by the very substance of our condition 
as mankind. 

If we make of the human study of aesthetics a kind of mysticism, or if we 
make it dependent on science or sociology, we have retreated from the ground of 
genuine philosophy. This does not mean that studies in these directions are 
unfruitful. Everything yields a harvest in the manifold activity of mankind, 
if one is able to discriminate without prejudice. But it is worth while sounding 
a warning of the dangers into which many of these one-sided conceptions are 
liable to fall. Let us note that this does not happen with logic or with ethics. 
There we are concerned with the true and the good, and not the slightest ecstasy 
is produced in us. All that matters to us is to keep ourselves strictly and serenely 
within the limits of the desire to know and the desire to regulate our conduct in 
accordance with the right. But if logic and ethics are exempt from all frenzy 
and all concrete materialization, they are not thereby without an ideal finality. 
There exists in them, as in aesthetics, an ‘intention’ which makes them seek 
the perfection of human desire. 

The decisive importance of the idea of judgment follows. We find the same 
idea basic in logic and ethics, and realize the extreme complexity of a precise 
determination of logical and moral judgments. In aesthetics too we need the 
judgment of taste—the touchstone of aesthetic experience—in order to carry 
on man’s search for the way to perfection; that which has been called ‘the 
desperate task of acquiring taste.”’ Bosanquet has stated: ‘To like or to dislike 
rightly is the goal of all culture worth the name.” But this liking or disliking is 
not, as one might at first believe, a simple question of the education of reflexes 
or tendencies. It is a more intricate matter of argumentation, of rigorous discus- 
sion about the qualities of personal taste, a logical testing of the evidence. And 
that is why, at this stage in the evolution of the judgment of taste, the problem 
of aesthetic consciousness has ‘become so delicate and sharp, and will become 
more pointed as experimentation continues. It is not—ironically enough—we 
who judge the aesthetic value of works of art or nature; it is our judgments 
that judge us, evaluate our reactions and opinions. Such a shift of position has 
become more frequent in aesthetics. When Etienne Gilson avers that beauty is 
not an abstract entity, subsisting out of time, but residing in and relative to 
those who perceive it, he brings up a very serious problem of taste. Nothing would 
be valid in aesthetics if this subjectivist relativism were not overcome in some 
way by the perfective intention of judgments compared one to another. Con- 
temporary philosophical aesthetics is ever more at home and secure on the road 
of judgment. And if the subjective and objective are to be reconciled it will be by 
judgment. Why then circumscribe aesthetics either by metaphysical apriorism 
or by psychological and quantitative experimentalism? Why not attempt to 
discuss and set limits to the objectivity of taste, instead of insisting on a model 
objectivity of beauty as a pre-existing idea in a suprasensible and unknown world, 
relying on the mobilization of innumerable and always relative mathematical 
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and sensory elements? A methodology that starts from the a priori concept of 
an absolute Beauty is useful; so also is an educational process that begins with 
the experimental examination of concrete cases of arrangements pleasing to 
the individual. The value of such processes will have to be determined by discus- 
sion, and an evaluation made of the extent ot their contribution to the mental 
synthesis that is the true spiritual and human strength of man. And we dare 
believe that the legitimate mental synthesis is that of judgment. This was seen 
by Kant, and we have inherited it from him. Realizing that the mind of man 
cannot remain satisfied with pure subjectivism or with pure formal abstraction, 
the Critique of Judgment was perhaps an attempt by Kant to rescue his thesis 
from the sterility to which it had been led by the two preceding Critiques. We 
now realize that imagination, emotion and creation—special forms of intellectual, 
affective and active life respectively—are not sufficient for the development of 
aesthetics. In addition the general forms of mental life, such as attention and 
intuition, are indispensable. We then understand that this problem of aesthetics 
acquires the substantive force of a radical human experience. To move from the 
subjectivity of ideals toward the objectivity of taste—that is the difficult task 
reserved for the judgment of taste, a task constantly enriched and renewed. 


Aestheticians in Spain have been aware of this difficulty, and, in a modest 
way, have attempted to deal with it. Bishop Torras i Bagés (1846-1916), faithful 
to the Aristotelian principle that operations are of the same nature as the subjects 
that carry them out, has taught all of us who were his students that spiritual 
forms must of necessity be the product of a subject of a spiritual nature. This is 
tantamount to saying that we must not look for solutions outside ourselves, but 
must search for them laboriously in the depths of our nature—in the natural 
parity of the human faculties, a thesis previously advanced by Socrates and by 
Kant. In these depths are rooted all our natural limitations and all our little 
greatness. For this reason, aesthetics in my country’ has followed the Scottish 
school with its doctrine of ‘common sense.’’ In addition the doctrine of common 
sense coincides with the doctrine of seny, a word difficult to translate, but which 
is closely related to the idea of prudence, practical wisdom, objective sanity, 
and to the doctrine of a sense of the real. However, it must not be imagined that 
aesthetics in Spain has no: strong traditional influences. A country sincerely 
devoted to Catholicism, its outstanding thinkers are loyally orthodox, and the 
three solitary figures in Spanish aesthetics, Manuel Mild i Fontanals, Bishop 
Torras i Bagés (both Catalans), and the Castilian, Marcelino Menéndez y Pelayo 
all build on the principles of the Aristotelian-Thomist general philosophy. 

The independent position of philosophical studies of aesthetics is becoming 
firmer every day. The old definitions of beauty, hallowed by the great traditional 
names in Spain, are accepted without discussion as elements in aesthetic research. 
Thus splendor, harmony, proportion, symmetry, wholeness, unity in variety and 
all the other intellectualist definitions had their part in the elaboration of the 


2I refer here particularly to Catalonia, because if philosophical aesthetics had been 
properly cultivated in other Spanish regions it would undoubtedly bear very different char- 
acteristics. 
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concept of beauty. But this objectivity, recognized as right by the Thomistic 
philosophy, came belatedly and in an attenuated form to aesthetics, because, 
once the rights of feeling are admitted, the way is opened for the subjective. 
The pure reason of the formal cause—the whole strength of traditional aesthet- 
ics—vacillated before the reason of the final cause, where aesthetic feeling 
cooperated with the perfectionist aim of moral feeling. At this time, art inter- 
vened, working with philosophy to complete the education of the human spirit. 
Echoes of Hegel were heard throughout the nineteenth century and later; the 
aesthetics of Kant has been systematically ignored or opposed. In spite of 
everything, as the modern concept of aesthetic feeling was added to traditional 
intellectualism, aesthetics continued to gain in strength, continued to inspect its 
own problems more closely. Still, a consideration of judgment had not yet been 
attained, because of a fear of the influence of Kant. Fantasy, intelligence and 
feeling were the basic resources of a realist aesthetics, in which the aesthetic 
ideal became fused with the moral ideal, understood in a way dictated by posi- 
tive religion. 

Much later a new note was introduced into the study of aesthetics in Cata- 
lonia by the great biologist Ramén Turré (1854-1926). He has become known 
abroad, especially for his works dealing with the origins of knowledge. His con- 
tribution to aesthetics differed more in appearance than in reality from the 
opinions held by those already mentioned. I say opinions because they cannot be 
called doctrines. The problem broadened, and came much nearer to the shape it 
wears in present day aesthetics. The explanation is that now the arguments 
and solutions of Kant play their part. If not admitted completely, at least it 
was recognized that they made the argument more fertile. Ramén Turré had the 
intellectualist inclination to accept the decisive authority of the concept, so 
natural in a scientist. Insufficient doctrinal and methodological preparation, 
and a patent antimetaphysical prejudice made his philosophy somewhat con- 
fused, but apart from that, Ramén Turré’s work is characterized by the felicity 
of his verbal expressions, into which he crystallized some of the most burning 
questions of aesthetics. His work had its contradictions, but this was because 
he had already been caught fast in the net of scientific methodology and epis- 
temological realism. As a philosopher, he never dared to surmount the results to 
which his science took him. Nonetheless he was able to affirm that the truth of 
the artist is fuller and more effective than the truth of the scientist, and that the 
world of science is the world of general comprehensions—of concepts in the 
Aristotelian manner—whereas the world of beautiful things is that of sensible 
intuitions. Because of his inadequate knowledge of philosophy, he hesitated to 
push his search further, and therefore did not see that these two worlds are 
radically different in their respective meanings. The one is the product of in- 
telligence; the other is based on feeling. If he had treated the problem of philo- 
sophic aesthetics deeply and completely, he would have seen that the differentia- 
tion between classical and modern aesthetics rests on this very distinction. 
And so when Ramén Turré asks whether beauty must be apprehended or simply 
felt, he goes right to the bottom of the aesthetic experience. But as a good 
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scientist he mistrusted feeling, and inclined always in the direction of tangible 
experiment; so he lessened his belief in emotion and made it depend to a great 
part on organic sensations. On that score he rejected the Scottish conception— 
in some degree also Kantian—of the existence of an aesthetic feeling that is 
universal, an aesthetic common sense which leads us in a spontaneous and natural 
manner to the direct enjoyment of beauty, or of those things we call beautiful. 
And so it is that Ramén Turré loses himself in a side-track where intellect and 
feeling are in conflict, where concept and intuition contend, and he does not 
succeed in finding the systematic and explanatory union that is judgment. If he 
had gone deeper in general aesthetic experience he would have appreciated the 
fact that judgment is not only the central form of knowledge but also the su- 
preme act of the whole life of the human spirit. To understand common sense as 
immediate knowledge already perfect is a grave error, for which his defective 
terminology was responsible. Common sense is an aptitude, a natural disposition 
to be enriched and perfected; that is the profound signification of the Scottish 
doctrine. Therefore common sense and intuition—intuition as described and 
defined by Bergson—contribute to the arduous work of judgment. 

Contemporary psychology, in its discussion of emotion, has added little to the 
research into aesthetic experience. I do not deny the part played by organic 
sensations; but I do deny that they are bound to yield us an explanation of the 
aesthetic phenomenon in which the human spirit reaches its highest point of 
purity. This problem of aesthetics is, as Kant said, really a problem in criticism. 
Hence one must reach the final consequence of this, the constant exercise of the 
judgment of taste, a complex mental process of indisputable difficulty. If Ramén 
Turré accepts the inductive procedure which he attributes to Kant in the inves- 
tigation of beauty, and compares it with that of the physiologists who seek first 
to know vital phenomena and then to explain life—the opposite of those who 
first define life and then explain vital phenomena—then we see that his scientific 
position makes it hard for him to approach the forms of aesthetic feeling. Even 
those who face the problem of aesthetics on the bases of unequivocal scientific 
tendencies cannot exclude the racial inclination toward idealist forms. Perhaps 
a better expression would be “spiritualist”’ forms, granted that over and above 
experience they admit an autonomous activity of the spirit; for this is what, in 
the last analysis, elaborates experience and leads it into paths of moral perfec- 
tion, or at least of superior human finalities. 


Aesthetics in Catalonia has some very clearly defined characteristics. The 
three men mentioned above are typical representatives. Catalan thought has 
never moved far away from generic realism, even with those who like Ramon 
Lull (1232-1315) were most absorbed in mysticism and abstraction. This depth 
of generic realism is and has been the great expansive force of the Catalan way of 
thinking, especially in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. The names of 
St. Ramon de Penyafort (1175-1275), Francesc Eiximenis (1340-1409), and 
Joan Lluis Vives (1492-1540) are undeniably representative. In contemporary 
aesthetics Manuel Mila i Fontanals, with his platonizing tendency, and Bishop 
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Torras i Bagés holding the Aristotelean-Thomistic thesis, converge toward a spirit- 
ualist conception, that of seny, the goal normally accessible to the human soul. All 
this stands high above the sordid and disturbing idea that the prevailing tendency 
of the Catalan spirit is inspired by mercantilism and economic considerations. 
The same fundamental characteristics are also to be found in the work of our 
philosophers Jaume Balmes (1810-1848) and F. X. Llorens i Barba (1820-1872) 
who touched only lightly on the problems of aesthetics. 

In reality the former two Catalan thinkers, together with Marcelino Menéndez 
y Pelayo are the representative exponents of philosophical aesthetics in Spain, 
where purely aesthetic doctrines have been so little cultivated. There were, of 
course, during the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, excellent preceptors and 
critics, and even an admirable student of aesthetics, Esteban de Arteaga (1747- 
1798). His work is now beginning to be known as the most methodical and lucid 
of the whole of our eighteenth century effort, in spite of the existence of eminent 
contemporaries such as Father Feijéo and Antoni de Capmany. 

There is now in Spain an atmosphere favorable to the study of philosophical 
aesthetics. We are less under the influence of old fashioned notions; there is 
less desire to resurrect the traditional definitions. But the basic error is always 
the same. There is no wish to understand—either through bias, or because the 
problem does not arouse sufficient interest—that the creative force of the aes- 
thetic consciousness is the judgment of taste, and that in conclusion, whatever 
may be the direction adopted, all things flow together in this crucial act of the 
aesthetic experience. 

It is not the purpose of these lines to study the problem of the judgment 
of taste as it appears in contemporary aesthetics. It is not the strict manner of 
Kant, or the normative manner of the schools and critics: not the immobilization 
of a previous concept whence all deductions started, or the overwhelming di- 
versity of all sensible data on the basis of which inductions are made. It is all this 
and much more: it demands the complete cooperation of the higher life of the 
spirit and its synthesizing and purifying function, after a long and arduous effort 
of understanding and selection. 

But our purpose has been to make known in a summary and schematic way the 
contribution Spain has made to the study of aesthetics. Students are showing 
interest in these problems, increased by repercussions of the study and research 
of European and American thinkers. Mere art criticism and artistic experience 
alone appear insufficient—as in fact they are—however valuable and penetrating 
they may be in their own spheres. We have felt the necessity to plunge ever 
more deeply into the consequences of aesthetic experience in general, into art and 
nature, science and spirit, morality and finality. And this meditation on the 
things we call beautiful is nourished more every day on the substance of philoso- 
phy. If this is the case in all the countries possessing an advanced culture, there 
is no reason why Spain should be an exception to the universal striving. If we 
have treated mostly the contemporary position of aesthetics in Catalonia, it is 
because here, since the middle of the nineteenth century, the philosophic prob- 
lem of aesthetics has been most deeply felt. 
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In other parts of Spain, apart from the pertinent, though marginal contribu- 
tion of José Ortega y Gasset, there were men such as the old teacher José Jorddén 
de Urries y Azara (1868-1932), and especially that strong spersonality Angel 
Sdnchez Rivero (1888-1930), lost for aesthetics at the moment of a most promis- 
ing maturity. I have not included criticism or the theory of the fine arts, where 
one might mention other outstanding names. In 1943 the Consejo Superior de 
Investigaciones Cientificas founded a review, the Revista de Ideas Estélticas. This 
journal publishes the work of all Spanish students of aesthetics, and emphasizes 
the importance of philosophical study of the problems of aesthetics, without 
neglecting research into the theory, history and criticism of the fine arts. 





LITERATURE AS A RESOURCE IN PERSONALITY STUDY: THEORY 
AND METHODS 


HAROLD GRIER McCURDY* 


Since Freud’s psychoanalytic note on Hamlet! and his observations on the 
kinship between dream and literary fiction?, numerous studies have appeared 
guided by the principle that the literary work of imagination (novel, poem, 
drama) is in some degree an objectification or projection of the author’s per- 
sonality. Most of these studies have been concerned with probing into individual 
dark corners or with adding a little colorful embroidery to some previously 
expressed theory; on the whole, they have not been concerned with the problem 
of method, nor with the general theory of artistic creation. In particular, there 
has been no resolute effort to employ fictional literature as a special means of 
investigating personality, after the manner of a physicist, let us say, studying 
the structure of various materials by means of radiations. Provided that the no- 
tion of a projection of the personality into the literary work can be accepted as 
a serious and meaningful one for psychology, and provided that methods ade- 
quate to the material and the theory can be worked out, it is at once obvious 
that fictional literature would afford a nearly inexhaustible resource for per- 
sonality study, and one which has the very great advantage of being available 
to workers everywhere and over long periods of time. 

Now, what do we find when we begin to investigate the relations between 
literary works and their authors? First of all, we see that the author draws more 
or less directly upon his environment for the content of his work—the scenery, 
the incidents, the personal qualities of his characters. To be sure, it is often not 
so much the contemporaneous as some earlier environment, particularly that of 
childhood, to which he is thus indebted. Assimilation of the external world to 
the point of literary usefulness seems to require a lapse of time. In the second 
place, we see that there is a consistency in a series of works by a given author, 
sometimes very conspicuous, both in the style of writing and in the themes which 
are dealt with. Some authors appear to tell the same story in book after book. 
Others, the great creators, tell several stories and intertwine them in compli- 
cated ways. The presence of persistent themes of this sort in the fantasies of 
non-literary people has been emphasized by Henry Murray and his co-workers.’ 
The similar individual consistency of series of dreams has been brought out in 
many psychoanalytic studies, and recently Calvin Hall has been exploring the 
matter statistically.‘ 

The author of fiction, then, appears to convey into his work (as the dreamer 
into his dream) his experience of the world as selected and colored and strongly 


* Paper presented at the annual meeting of the American Society for Aesthetics in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., September 4, 1948. 

1In The Interpretation of Dreams. 

2“*Der Dichter und das Phantasieren,’’? Gesammelie Schriften, X. 

3 Explorations in Personality, 1938. 

4“Frequencies in certain categories of manifest content and their stability in a long 
dream series.”? American Psychologist, July, 1948, p. 274. 
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shaped by his own particular nature. It is from this point of view that analysis 
of literary work is simultaneously analysis of the personality which produced it.5 

The simplest kind of analysis, and perhaps the most important, is the extrac- 
tion and comparison of the themes or plots. But this is something which can 
be done at various levels of abstraction. The more complex the work, the farther 
away must one stand in order to see clear and simple contours. The vastness 
and richness of Shakespeare’s dramas, for instance, produce such an impression 
of universality that to many critics he has seemed to transcend human com- 
prehension altogether. ‘Others abide our question: thou art free, Outtopping 
knowledge.” In a simpler case, such as that, of the novelist D. H. Lawrence, the 
task is easier. In novel after novel Lawrence presents a conflict going on between 
characters who are literally and metaphorically dark and others who are literally 
and metaphorically light; between those in whom the animal impulses, par- 
ticularly the sexual ones, are strong and mystically valued, and those in whom 
they are weak or culturally suppressed; and, in the course of time, the dark sexual 
characters rise from a defeated to a victorious position in the complex of relation- 
ships successively explored. Here is a clear, persistent theme, undergoing a 
fairly clear one-way change. Without knowing more, we can conclude that the 
presence of the dark and the light characters and the conflict between them stand 
for something important in Lawrence’s personality. If we go to Lawrence’s 
biography, we find a dark passionate father and a blond ambitious brother, 
idealized by the mother, who serve as prototypes for the dark and light char- 
acters of the novels; and, at that level of analysis, we should infer from the novels 
that a change of attitude toward the father and brother and what they ethically 
meant must have taken place in Lawrence as he grew older—a guess which is 
borne out by the statements of the biographers.*® 

Here it should be interjected that any theme or character-type persistently 
occurring should, theoretically, be counted as an important feature of the author’s 
personality, whether or not it is traceable to historical circumstances known to 
the biographers. To illustrate with a minor instance: In a recent study’ of the 
novels of the Bronté sisters, I found that a number of inferences regarding Char- 
lotte’s family and her relations with it, as made from analysis of the novels, were 
verified biographically ; but while it was correctly inferred that she had a brother 
whom she both admired and disliked, the further inference, also possible, that 
this brother was older than herself was not true. In retrospect, it might be argued 
that the representation of the brother-figures of the novels as older than the 
ego-figures was simply a part of the general characterization of them as domi- 
neering; but this is an after-thought, and may not be justified. What is far more 


5H. G. McCurdy, “‘Literature and personality.’’ Character and Personality, 1939, 7, 

6 H. G. McCurdy, “Literature and personality : analysis of the novels of D. H. Lawrence.” 
Part I, Character and Personality, 1940, 8, 181-203; Part II, zbid., 1940, 8, 311-322. 

7H. G. McCurdy, “A study of the novels of Charlotte and Emily Bronté as an expression 
of their personalities.” Journal of Personality, 1947, 16, 109-152. 
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certain is that the brother-figures in the novels focus the conflict between some 
of the major elements of Charlotte’s personality as there projected. 

It is evident from what has been said that thematic analysis is carried on in 
terms of the dramatis personae. In a single work, these figures usually maintain 
their identity; that is, they keep the same name and the same identifying marks 
throughout, though exceptions do occur, as when a character assumes a disguise 
at some point in the narrative or as when a character is so weakly conceived that 
some physical feature is carelessly altered, such as the color of Caroline Hel- 
stone’s eyes in Charlotte Bronté’s Shirley. When we move from one work to 
another in a series, however, we are confronted by characters separated from 
their predecessors by various differences. Once again, what is necessary is to take 
a sufficiently abstract view to enable one to place the characters in manageable 
categories; and, once again, this is a simpler task with some authors than with 
others. Thus, in the case of Lawrence, it is possible to develop fairly satisfactory 
categories in terms simply of physique differences. In the Bronté novels, where 
physical delineation is relatively weak, I found it helpful to determine which 
psychical traits out of a long list published by Cattell? might properly be as- 
signed to each of the principal characters; it was then possible to state on moder- 
ately objective grounds which characters were related to which in the various 
novels by finding the percentage of trait-overlap between them. If one is con- 
cerned only with what themes appear, such a categorization of characters is not 
required; but if one is also interested in how relationships within the personality 
structure change with time, it is. Thus, it is worth noting whether a given position 
in a scheme of dramatic relationships continually repeated continues to be oc- 
cupied by the same type of character. 

Plot-analysis and the taxonomy of characters are essential procedures. To some 
extent they have been used by the biographers of literary men and women al- 
ways. The further analytic device now to be mentioned leads to more abstract 
results than those usually encountered in biographies. 

In my study of the Brontés I employed a method suggested in another con- 
nection by Alfred Baldwin.® I counted the number of pages on which each char- 
acter appeared, and thus obtained a numerical value in terms of which a char- 
acter’s importance relative to others could be stated in quantitative fashion. 
Incidentally, the order of importance arrived at by this method tallies satisfacto- 
rily with the impressionistic judgment. What the method supplies in addition is a 
set of definite figures which can be mathematically treated.,When, for instance, 
these numerical values are made directly comparable by dividing each of them 
by the value for the leading character in the novel being considered (thus giving 
the leading character in each case the same value, which may be stated as 1.00 
or 100%), and the resulting figures are ranked from highest to lowest, it is at 
once evident that there is an approximate similarity between the columns of 
figures (or the curves, if graphed) for the four novels of Charlotte Bronté, while 
the rate of descent for the one novel of Emily Bronté is rather different. En- 

8R. B. Cattell, Description and Measurement of Personality, 1946. 


9 “The statistical analysis of the structure of a single personality.’’ Psychological Bulletin, 
1940, 37, 518-519. 
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couraged by these findings, I made a line-count for the characters in the seven 
extant plays of Sophocles. Treating the numerical values in the same way as 
for the Brontés, I found that the averaged figures for Sophocles fell close to those 
for Charlotte Bronté, though they were slightly higher at seven out of eight com- 
parable points. I next made a line-count for the characters in thirty-six plays 
of Shakespeare. The sequence of ranked and averaged values was once again 
similar in general form to the Bronté and Sophocles sequences, though distinctly 
separated from them at all the compared points. With three different authors 
from three widely different periods, then, while individual patterning was evi- 
dent, it appeared to be a kind of necessity that the average quantitative relation- 
ship between characters ranked from highest to lowest should conform to a 
general type of curve, expressible in a simple formula. In the case of Shakespeare, 
where the sample is fairly large, the second character has on the average 64% 
of the weight of the first, and the remainder of the series forms a geometrical 
progression in which, roughly speaking, the fourth term down from a given term 
has one-half the magnitude of the given higher term. In the case of Sophocles 
and Charlotte Bronté it is more nearly the third term down which is half the 
given term. The general hypothesis emerging from these results is that in the 
human personality the experience-nodes, to coin a term, or the sentiments or 
complexes, if these terms are preferred, in so far as they are expressed in the 
dramatis personae (which may be conceived of as sensory and emotional clusters), 
tend to fall into a musical order corresponding to the hierarchy of sentiments 
discussed by McDougall.!° 

The preceding illustration of one out of many possible applications of a table 
of weighted characters raises the unavoidable, though perhaps insoluble, ques- 
tion as to the ultimate nature of an author’s dramatis personae. Authors often 
speak of them as having an independent life of their own. Critics concur in this 
opinion when they analyze their secret motives and pass judgment on them, as 
when one says of Falstaff that, except for moral sublimity, he is almost as great 
a poet as Shakespeare himself. Looked on in this way, fictional characters are 
the real forces and the course of the story is simply the necessary consequence 
of their interaction. On the other hand, one may reverse the valuation and think 
of the characters as nothing but the visible moving points which reveal by their 
motion the invisible currents flowing in the author’s personality, as corks reveal 
the motion of the water in which they float. Or again, one may agree with a 
favorite Shakespearean apothegm and say that every character is the author him- 
self in one of the numerous temporary roles which he can, and perhaps must, 
assume in his passage through this world which is, all of it, a stage. Whatever 
point of view we accept, however, I should say that we limit the concept of an 
author’s personality entirely too much if we identify him with any single char- 
acter exclusively, or with any particular course of events out of the many he 
projects into his work. Thus, no matter how completely Prospero seems to sum 
up Shakespeare as a magical and almost divine creator, there is also Caliban in 
him, and Miranda, and so on through all his protean changes. At the same time, 


10H. G. McCurdy, ‘‘A mathematical aspect of fictional literature pertinent to McDou- 
gall’s theory of a hierarchy of sentiments.” Journal of Personality, 1948, 17, 75-82. 
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even Shakespeare is not absolutely unlimited; he too, like the rest of us, is cab- 
ined, cribbed, confined within his mortal separateness and peculiar selfhood. 
Running through his plays from first to last there is, for instance, the perpetually 
recurring theme of true love betrayed. 

Finally, a word needs to be said about the wisdom of taking time into account 
when studying an author’s personality. On the theory of projection, a given 
imaginative work displays the personality structure, at least in part, for the 
period when the work was written. This structure may not be permanent. A 
series of works written over a long span of years, arranged in chronological order, 
may reveal profound changes. I am confident that such is the case with D. H. 
Lawrence. Even in the short series of four novels by Charlotte Bronté there are 
quite detectable progressive changes in the thematic structure and in the ful- 
fillment of certain tendencies. In brief, when studying an author’s works chrono- 
logically, we get the impression of a living organism of great complexity which 
changes gradually and according to its own laws. 

The proper ambition of the psychological analysis of literature, as I see it, 
extends beyond the understanding of the personality structure and processes of 
some one or another author to the more comprehensive aim of understanding 
human personality in general. Such an ambition cannot be realized, however, 
by random undisciplined observations here and there, and, like every other 
scientific venture, the enterprise depends for its success upon the development 
of sharable methods. 
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There is much comfort in the thought that the values which we seek in the 
activity of the present are themselves impervious to time and change. Theo- 
retically at least it would appear that there ought to be some constant relation 
between the values of things and their endurance: what bears the greater value 
ought to persist the longer. Great art has in the past frequently manifested 
tremendous powers of survival; frequently, yet not always. The exceptions to 
this hypothesis are sufficient to disprove it. We cannot, for instance, bring our- 
selves to believe that the sculpture of Phidias which has lasted was sufficiently 
worthier than the paintings of Polygnotus which have not, to merit the dis- 
crepancy in their survival periods. Nevertheless, if art has value, we cannot rid 
ourselves of the conviction that it ought to survive. What, then, are we to think 
of those arts which are notoriously ephemeral in their material? Canvases and 
paints are more perishable than clays and stones, quite irrespective of what is 
or is not done with them in painting and sculpture. And there are, besides these, 
arts whose very nature precludes survival. 

Among the latter there stands out prominently the art of the dance. The ma- 
terial of the dance as an art form consists in human bodies and their movements. 
Ever since the discovery was made that a given man is mortal, and that his 
mortality could be inferred from the mortality of all human beings, a discovery 
which probably greatly antedates the life and death of Socrates, the material of 
the art of the dance has been recognized as a thing which comes into being and 
soon passes away. But this is true not only of the material, for the form of the 
dance itself has suffered a similar fate. Why? We have found the means for the 
recording of many subtle things, including even human speech. Can we not dis- 
cover a way to preserve the form of the dance, so that a literature of the classic 
dance can be preserved and occasionally brought to life, just as music maintains 
its own achievements? Before we can enter into the rather difficult question of 
how to preserve the discoveries of the dance, it may be well to consider just 
what the dance is, and to ask of what it is that the art of the dance primarily 
consists. 

It is a well-known fact that so far as we know, there have been no danceless 
people. All peoples have had dances at one time or another, and have danced 
for one reason or another. Almost every human emotion and almost every human 
occasion has been celebrated in the dance. There has been a dance to solemnize 
marriage, to mourn death, to celebrate birth, to gird for war, to establish peace, 
and so forth. A list of the dances of the American Indians of various tribes would 
be sufficient to furnish some idea of the fantastically wide range which dancing 
has managed to cover. In western Europe, at the court of Louis XIV, where the 
ballet began with the ballets de cour, almost every significant event furnished 
the occasion for the invention and performance of the dance, from marriages 
and births to military campaigns, visits of eminent foreigners and the signing of 
peace treaties. The fact is that dancing is a universal human activity, and in- 
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cludes relations with practically all other human activities. That would appear 
to make our problem simpler, and it does in one way, but there is another way 
in which it does not. For while dancing seems to have a continuity as prolonged 
as that of any other institution in human culture, this is not equally true of the 
dances themselves. The content of the dance, in so far as the dance celebrates 
other human activities, is irrelevant if not spurious. Dances to bring rain and 
dances to prepare for war have in common the fact that they are dances. And 
there must be an element common to all sorts of dances sufficient to enable us 
to recognize that they are dances. We have, then, the problem of discovering 
what this element is. 

The element which various dances have in common is obviously not the func- 
tion they serve or are intended to serve. We cannot hope to find in sexual pleas- 
ure, religious supplication or political rejoicing that common thread which holds 
the dances together. We must, in other words, learn to distinguish between the 
dance as a celebration and the dance as an art. The element which makes an art 
of the dance is obviously some secondary quality, often unknown and unintended; 
and this quality we may name the aesthetic quality. For while the dance may, 
it is true, give sexual pleasure, appease the desire for religious supplication or 
furnish an outlet for the celebration of some successful solution to a political issue, 
and while those dancing may regard any other purpose as secondary and even 
incidental and unnecessary to the human satisfactions which the dance seems to 
have furnished, it still may be that the secondary purpose of the dance is, from 
the point of view of the dance itself, that is, from the point of view of the objective 
conditions of the dance as a thing in the world, more important than the primary. 
In essence the dance is an art among other arts and yet in some way set apart 
from them. We shall have to call upon some prior definition of art, and then 
examine the dance empirically in order to discover how under that definition 
the particular art of the dance can be singled out from the others. 

The universality of dancing among human beings raises another and more 
serious difficulty in the path of the attempt to understand the nature of the art 
of the dance. Plainly, there can be no such thing as a conscious art-form which is 
(a) not accomplished by human beings for the most part, and which is (b) de- 
voted exclusively to human beings. So far as (a) is concerned, it is clear that 
the plastic arts, for instance, are worked by human beings, although with ob- 
jective materials and for the achievement of a purpose which lies beyond human 
beings in that the works of art which are made are expected, if they prove to 
have any value, to survive objectively and independently the lives of the artists 
who are responsible for them. How does this apply in the case of the dance? 
The art of the dance works not with objective materials but in a sense with 
subjective ones: with the bodies of human beings themselves. The objective ma- 
terials employed are obviously only supporting and extraneous materials, such 
as costumes, scenery, etc. The dance, like other arts, is accomplished by human 
beings; thus far there is no difficulty. But (b) does raise a difficulty, for while 
other arts have an objective purpose which merits survival beyond the lives of 
artists, the dance does not seem to do so equally. When the dancers die, the 
dances they have performed die with them. 
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The objection to the argument raised in the assumption of this position may 
consist of the argument from choreography. Choreography is the structural part 
of the dance, the record, often written, of dance forms and the design of par- 
ticular dances. But is there any actual choreography worthy of the name? Can 
we argue for choreography as we can, say, for written music? There have been, 
of course, elaborate systems of names, notations and instructions for dances, but 
these have always been fairly crude when we consider the intricacies and com- 
plexities, the subtle variations and differences, possible to the moving human 
form. The range of dance forms that have been practiced in one time and place 
or another is almost too great to contemplate, including as it does everything 
from the complex group dances of primitive peoples to the comparatively simple 
closed-couple, turning dances of our modern western society. But even in the 
latter case, what success can choreography have had? Many of us know to our 
sorrow that we may take lessons from professionals in the art of the dance, we 
may learn the steps carefully one after the other, and still ourselves not be able 
to execute them with any rhythm or grace. How can we expect to write down 
for others dances which we ourselves are unable to learn well at first hand? And 
if this is partly true of simple, closed-couple, turning dances, how much more 
true must it be of complex group dances? 

Let us leave for a moment the question of the recording of dances, in order to 
ask another question which may prove more fundamental. For we still have to 
settle the problem arising from the fact that there can be no conscious art-form 
which is devoted exclusively to human beings. Subjectivists will be inclined to 
wonder about that; it will seem to them that the end of all the arts is the serving 
of human beings in some way or other. Thus we are driven back to the question 
of what art in general is for. To philosophers who have any faith in logic, the 
question will sound like a demand for the definition of art, as indeed it is. To 
the philosophical realist, that is, to one who believes in the independent being 
of universals and values quite apart from all considerations of knowledge and 
experience, there is a contradiction between “‘art-form”, on the one hand, and 
the qualification, ‘‘devoted exclusively to human beings’, on the other. For if to 
be real means to exist, or to have being, independent of the knowledge and ex- 
perience of human beings, then to be a real art-form must mean to be art-form 
independent of human knowledge and experience. 

The dance is an art executed by the movement of human bodies. The human 
body together with its movements is in this connection simply the material of 
the dance. We may conceive of artists of the dance employing their bodies in 
the same extraneous way in which they might employ a seemingly more ob- 
jective material, such as musical instruments, clay, or building materials. To the 
extent to which the artist employs his body in this way it is an artistic material 
and not his body, and this assertion is in no way dimmed by the fact that his 
body is the exclusive material of the dance. The human body of the artist is 
also employed by the artist in other arts; he must make motions and perform 
actions with his body when he paints, carves stone, or writes music, say; but 
in these cases the human body is not the only artistic material, whereas in the 
dance it is. Nevertheless, the human body, in the case of the dance, is just as 
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much an objective artistic material as any other medium in any other art, and 
must be so regarded. Thus we may conclude that the dance is an art in which 
the human body exclusively is employed in order to actualize values beyond the 
human which were not hitherto actualized, or to enrich such values having but 
a tenuous hold on existence. 

In employing the movement of the human body as its material, the dance 
adopts a means which is capable of enormous variations. The movements of the 
human body are limited only by the possibilities of the physiological and ana- 
tomical functions, more specifically by the skeletal and neuromuscular systems. 
These are mechanical limitations; yet the possibilities they prescribe are simply 
enormous. In a world where-there are millions of people, it is still possible to 
identify individuals by their casual gait in walking, a remarkable enough fact. 
The variations of human movement in an unstudied way are innumerable; how 
many more must there be in a planned sequence of movements? The logic of 
the dance is a selection from the logic of human movement: poses, stretches of 
muscle, transitions from one movement to another, formal patterns consisting 
of sets of movements. All the variations, for instance, which are known to music 
are also possible to the dance. There can be in movement the theme-and-varia- 
tions pattern, the fugal pattern of imitative movement, even contrapuntal move- 
ment. And of course the dance has and can invent patterns of its own. The dance 
has been said to be geometry in motion, and the art is also related to sculpture 
and architecture in being a plastic medium. 

Although the dance has had a long history, being in all probability as old as 
human life, its history as a formal art has not reached to any highly advanced 
stage. The art of the dance may be said to be in its infancy. Evidence of this 
contention is offered in the fact that in many ways the art of the dance has 
retrogressed rather than advanced in the hands of advanced cultures. The ballet, 
unfortunately, in most countries is still caviar to the general; while the existence 
of extremely formal yet immensely popular dances among more primitive peoples 
is an established fact. Has advanced culture any dances to offer more complex 
than those of the Pueblo Indians of the American Southwest? Is western dancing 
as advanced over primitive dancing as western music is over primitive music? 
Have we produced any Bach of the dance? 

Such progress is most likely to be expected at some time in the distant future. 
It will depend for its occurrence upon two developments. Thus far, our emphasis 
is placed more on the dance itself than on the choreography of the dance. We 
tend to think more in terms of the dance itself, and less in terms of the written 
exposition and invention of the dance. Before we can expect to develop great 
dances, we must learn to place choreographers on a plane with, if not on one 
higher than, those interpretive artists who perform the dances. There are few 
Beethovens in the world’s history, but in every generation there are a consider- 
able number of conductors and orchestras which are able to play his music well 
and to present it to an appreciative public. This situation must be produced in 
the dance as well as in music. We must learn to know and to appreciate choreog- 
raphers as those who are initially and chiefly responsible for the dance, just 
as composers are responsible for music. The training of a great choreographer of 
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necessity must be a tremendous undertaking, for the requirements of choreog- 
raphy are considerable. The choreographer must have more than a passing 
knowledge of, among other topics, anatomy, painting, music and geometry. He 
must have the imagination of a discoverer in the arts, like that of Bach, of 
Cézanne, of Phidias. And, above all, he must know the dance. 

But of course there will be no great choreographers until there is a completely 
developed dance notation. The present systems are far from adequate; they 
are crude and improvised, where they need to be subtle and rationally planned. 
The notation of the dance is still at the crudely qualitative level. Music reserves 
its qualitative terms, terms such as adagio, pianissimo, crescendo, for degrees of 
expression and phrasing, while for the chief notation it has quantitative marks, 
such as the whole notes, half notes and quarter notes of the musical scale. In 
the notation of the dance, however, the qualitative terms alone are used, and 
such indications as ballon, arabesque, entrechat and fouette are called upon to do 
yeoman service. A dance notation is not entirely like an human language, which 
has grown up almost of its own accord, with a strict fundamental groundwork 
of pattern yet abounding in exceptions and irregularities. It must be, initially, 
at least, more formal, and it must admit of no exceptions, since the performance 
of the dance, given the wide variation in human form and capabilities, will in- 
introduce exceptions enough. 

Given the career of choreographer as a recognizable profession, and a dance 
notation capable of exact yet inclusive expression, great things indeed can be 
expected of the future of the dance. We may paraphrase Whitman and say that 
to have great dances, we need great audiences, too, and these will be forthcoming 
as the formal art of the dance shows more enterprise. There are signs of life al- 
ready springing up here and there. There have been and are such dancers as 
Isadora Duncan, Mary Wigman, Martha Graham, Hanya Holm and many 
others too numerous to mention. There are, in addition to the choreographers 
of the exiled Russian ballet, many masters of the dance in the U.S.S.R. Russia 
and England offer perhaps the greatest and most appreciative audiences. But 
the material of the native folk dances has not yet been tapped; and it is extremely 
likely that more is to be expected from the efforts of such choreographers and 
dancers as Katherine Dunham and Agnes de Mille than from those employing 
other approaches. We shall see. 

It is certainly true that there are now new artificial aids that the dancer and 
choreographer of the past could not call upon. Chief among these is the motion 
picture. The recording and subsequent study of folk dances is made possible by 
the use of the film, and the same technique is available for our formal dances 
as well. The film is more than an instrument which enables us to present exotic 
dances to an appreciative audience. It is a method whereby techniques can be 
studied and the art of the dance carried forward, by dancers and choreographers 
alike. To achieve both these aims, the film will have to return to its old stationary 
position. We do not wish to be deceived by montage and cutting; we do not, 
in other words, wish to be presented with the art of the film employing the ballet 
as a means; we wish merely to use the film as an aid in studying and improving 
the ballet. It will help us, of course, to get a long continuity shot taken from 
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above, for then we can study grouping as we have never done before, and we 
can see it as it is, in fact, always seen from the highest balcony in the theatre. 
But, for the rest, we do not need or even want the technique of the moving 
camera. We do not wish what we now receive: disjointed shots, taken from 
various angles, of the same dances, done in such a way that continuity is lost 
and the parts substituted for the whole, thus throwing emphasis upon virtuosity 
rather than upon the dance itself. The very value of the film is at present aban- 
doned by the film, and this is its ability as a moving picture to present the dance 
as a whole in proper continuous sequence from beginning to end. The film is a 
mechanism which can aid us to understand the accomplishments of the dance 
and also to study its enormous possibilities, did we but use it to its full advantage. 

In comprehending the dance, then, as an art differing from, yet intimately 
connected with, other arts, to be discovered by choreographers and then per- 
formed by dancers rather than improvised in the heat of the dance by the dan- 
cers themselves; in devising a systematic choreography and an adequate nota- 
tion; and in availing ourselves of the aid of the recording moving picture film; 
finally, in learning to rely upon trained choreographers who avail themselves of 
artistic impulses based upon both other arts and upon relevant sciences, we are 
on our way toward the wide expansion of the dance as an art whose greatest 
performance is enduring rather than ephemeral and thus lies largely in the future. 
How near, or how remote, this future will be depends chiefly upon how quick 
we are to comprehend and take complete advantage of the present potentialities. 





ON THE CONTENT OF A COURSE IN INTRODUCTORY AESTHETICS’ 


CHARLES E. GAUSS 


A course in aesthetics as offered by a department of philosophy is frequently 
looked upon by other departments of a college staff as a vestige of a metaphysical 
age. They consider that most of its content can be and is better given by teachers 
of the history of art and music and of literature. It seems to duplicate some of 
the material of the psychology and sociology offerings. It is regarded with sus- 
picion as speculative. As one teacher of English told his class after a semester 
spent in the study of poetry: “There is also another kind of criticism, called 
-aesthetic criticism, but I do not understand what that is.” 

The great variation and disagreement among aesthetic theories at the present 
time as well as through history, the tendency of critics to expound the grounds 
of their critical principles in a framework of some metaphysical position, open 
the field of aesthetics to all the suspicions with which it is frequently regarded. 
Indeed, I believe that it is the content usually presented in the aesthetics course, 
and the tone usually assumed in textbooks in that field, that lay the study open 
to the charges against it. 

Teachers of introductory aesthetics can attempt in their courses one or several 
of the following things: 

(1) a history of philosophical theories of beauty and art from Plato to Croce; 

(2) a survey of recent and contemporary theories of beauty and art; 

(3) a presentation of some speculative (even though called empirical) scheme 
of criticism issuing in some standards for the arts which are presented to 
the students as pronouncements grounded on unshakable evidence and 
everywhere relevant; 

(4) a catalogue of the various styles of the arts with some understanding of 
the rules of craftsmanship of each looking to a heightening of the students’ 
appreciation of art; 

(5) a course in appreciation developed against a background of the history of 
ideas and styles of artistic development considered along with sociological 
considerations of a cultural context; 

(6) a semantical study of the meanings of certain words, such as “art,” 
“beauty,” “classic,” etc.; 

(7) a study of the essential characteristics of art, aesthetic experience, classi- 
cism, expressionism, beauty, etc.; 

(8) an attempt to show there is no “general nature’ to the arts and no peculiar 
kind of experience called “‘aesthetic experience”’ which discovers the “art” 
in art (No. 8 is a rare species). 

Sometimes the course is given on a “theoretical level” with relatively few ex- 
amples from the arts directly presented. At other times a wealth of illustrative 
material is used. 

Some of these approaches I feel are wasted effort; others have much to be said 
for them. For myself I should prefer to combine numbers five, six, and eight. 
Though students frequently feel that the course I am offering has small ‘‘content,” 
little they can put down in their notebooks and learn, I believe it is not open to 
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the charge made by the English professor about aesthetic criticism. Nor does it 
duplicate the material of special courses in “‘appreciation,’”’ but serves to caution 
against a dogmatic acceptance of what may be learned in those courses. It es- 
capes any charge of being a course of philosophical theories about beauty and 
art, one with only a scholarly interest. I deliberately set about to indicate cer- 
tain things: 

(1) that aesthetics is not a subject that answers questions but one that raises 
and explores them; 

(2) that textbooks on aesthetics which set out to define or indicate the char- 
acteristic of aesthetic experience, beauty, art, etc. are of no earthly use 
even for vain edification; 

(3) that standards of taste and judgment which may have been learned from 
any specialized course in one of the arts are at best schemes and it is im- 
possible to establish one as absolute; 

(4) that, except for possible technical proficiency, the history of the arts is 
not one of progression but simply of variation and change of styles; 

(5) that technical rules are arbitrary rules determined by historical conditions 
and not implicit in artistry; 

(6) that frequently, when people are discussing aesthetic or artistic topics, 
they are each one talking about different intended objects, (for the so- 
called work of art is only a potential aesthetic object, which is actualized 
differently by different people). Hence the important thing is to see what 
each person 7s talking about before concluding that there is any disagree- 
ment; 
that various critical standards are hypothetical rules of thumb, and are 
acceptable if they can be made understandable and can be assumed by 
others; 
that, if a ‘work of art “means” anything, it means only what it means to 
an experiencing spectator. As a result of this relativity, one’s own present 
preferences are the beginnings of a taste, and the only way to improve 
taste is to widen it; consequently a critical theory is only of use as it serves 
as a guide for developing a widened taste. 

The study of aesthetics as a result of this program is, therefore, a liberating 
study which does not answer questions and so c'ose the door to varying and new 
experiences and further inquiry, but which subtly helps to open the perspectives 
of artistic experience and artistic development, and which consequently suggests 
that an open, not a closed, attitude is preferable in all fields, from science to 
politics. 

Let us look at the second set of eight propositions of our program in relation 
to the first set enumerating practices. 

(1) Aesthetics should not answer questions, but raise and explore them. That 
is, aesthetics should not try to give any final answers to questions. Final answers 
close questions. They limit further inquiry. Any definite statement, any artistic 
standard, if it is thought to be a final answer, can usually be shown inadequate 
when used as a measure against the subsequent historical development of an 
art. The rules of classicism, for instance, are inadequate for the understanding 
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of mode-n art. If the rules are valid much modern art is bad, or is not art; if 
modern art is art, the rules are not finalities. The progression of the sciences has 
been due to the fact that, among other things, a scientific statement is not dog- 
matic, not final. It is a hypothesis, a rule modifiable by future experience, tested 
by future experience. Absolute assertions do not leave open the way for further 
inquiry. 

Yet the attempt of some people to find the essential characteristics of art, 
beauty, etc., is precisely a search after absolutes, an attempt to pin down and 
answer definitely and for all just what is art or aesthetic experience. 

(2) Most textbooks in aesthetics begin by defining the term. Just so, most 
introductory courses in any subject begin by demarcating the field. This is a 
vicious practice. It leads to departmentalization in collegiate set-ups, and in the 
students’ minds. It would box up things. There is the gentleman I know who 
criticized a teacher in American social history for using Merle Curti’s Growth of 
American Thought. ‘That is not social history,” he said, “that is intellectual 
history. Social history is concerned with what people did on Sundays in New 
England in 1820, in Iowa in 1880, with how they dressed, what they ate...’ 
but never with what they thought! This is the fallacy of rigid limitations. Simi- 
larly, to define aesthetics as concerned exclusively with the theory of beauty, or 
with the philosophy of art, or with the inner feelings (i. e. “‘confused perceptions”’) 
only leads to a chase for an essence, and a lot of confusing conceptions. It denies 
as aesthetic experiences what some people have called aesthetic experiences, or 
as art what some people have called art. Don’t shrug your shoulders at Salvador 
Dali and say, “Oh! if you want to call that art .. .” simply because you have an 
a priori idea of what art is. Though you have examined a hundred thousand 
artifacts to form this idea, you cannot extend it until it becomes the rule which 
governs the future. At best, it is the starting point from which one moves into 
the future. 

If only a logic of vagueness were developed we might learn a great deal. A 
vague definition is a good enough beginning from which to proceed. Better to 
start by saying aesthetics is what aestheticians have talked about, and let the 
whole course be a discovery of the subject by the student. Or define aesthetic 
experience as Dewey does, as the quality which makes experience an experience. 
Or define art as doing, and a work of art as what is done. That definition is wide 
enough to circumscribe as a work of art anything from a painting to a solved 
problem in logistics. This vagueness is not ambiguity. Then, too, such definitions 
do not prejudge the case for art having any connection with aesthetic experience. 
Maybe art doesn’t. A student once accused me of failing to make the connection 
between aesthetics and art clear. For, as he said, aesthetic experience has to do 
only with art, and my meaning would include as aesthetic experience “‘the pleas- 
ure of loving one’s dead mistress.” Yet why isn’t this aesthetic? Is it qualitatively 
different from what one feels when he looks at a Renoir? I doubt it. The differ- 
ence seems to me only quantitative. Begin with vagueness and no case is ever 
prejudged so strictly as when a definite and special answer is given. At least one 
has escaped dogmatism. 

If aesthetics is presented as a study of the theories or the characteristics of 
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beauty for the purpose of discovering final answers, then it is casuistry. If the 
average aesthetics textbook is used to ¢each anything of this sort, it were better 
never used. If it is used to help the groping student gain “insights,” it is only 
filling him with a sense of false edification. 

(3) Incredible as it may seem, there still remain teachers in Art departments 
and English departments who feel it is their duty to pass on to the generations 
following them the rules of taste and standards of judgment which their long 
acquaintance with the arts has taught them. In all sincerity and truth they point 
to the bankruptcy of aesthetics and draw the inevitable conclusion that it is 
friviolous to engage in philosophy in a “scientific”? age. They proceed to scrape 
aside the dross of philosophic ‘“‘speculation,”’ and on the basis of psychology of 
perception, or the physics of color, or a science of rhythmics, to build up schemes 
cf judgment which will explain what is really good or bad. They present their 
schemes, often bolstered by statistical evidence and diagrams, and apply them 
indiscriminately to all art, ancient, medieval, renaissance, modern, oriental, 
primitive. For they think all art has essential underlying conditions that they 
have discovered. Consequently some scheme which might be an admirable ex- 
planation for modern painting is applied to all painting; a technical standard of 
competence for poetry which might show wherein Dante is superior to Guido 
Cavalcanti is used to compare Marianne Moore with Wallace Stevens! There 
are yet to be found schemes which are so absolutely applicable that they can 
be applied to all art. Schemes are good devices when the context in which they 
are developed, and the tastes of the person developing them and of the consumer 
are known, but one cannot make them blanket standards. Human likes and dis- 
likes are never stable long, and human nature is never changeless. 

Consequently the teacher of aesthetics has performed a service if only he 
quietly reminds his students that the principles of poetry they learned in English 
class are schemes to help them to understand the material before them, and are 
not the only schemes; that the rules of form, of color, of dynamic arrangement 
or static arrangement, of relation of content to intent, of style to times, that 
may have been pointed out to them by some art history teacher when they 
studied Leonardo or Picasso, were again only feeble crutches to help them lift 
themselves out of their ignorance to some kind of regard for the works before 
them. 

(4) Sometimes the teacher of art appreciation is liable to present his subject 
as an unfolding of the spirit of art through the ages. He shows the development 
of anatomy in Greek sculpture, the advances in perspective in Renaissance 
painting, the abandoning of imitation for the more sophisticated aim of expres- 
sion and plastic form in recent painting. Behind all this innocent intention is 
the presupposition that the modern technical devices are superior to older ones, 
that art has progressed like scientific practice and theory through history. The 
aesthetics teacher who approaches his subject historically is liable to get en- 
tangled in the same trap and look at his theories with dialectic jaundice. 

A history of aesthetics is better when kept in constant relation to the artistic 
developments which paralleled it. Plato is better understood against the back- 
ground of fourth century sculpture and painting than when taken out of his- 
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torical context and treated in vacuo for his universal significance. Few people 
would think of considering the aesthetics of Guillaume Apollinaire divorced from 
Cubism, but many feel it is proper to look at Aristotle in relation to Thornton 
Wilder as well as Sophocles. 

If the history of aesthetics is related to contemporaneous developments in the 
arts, and if the historical development of the arts could be divorced from the 
evolutionistic presuppositions and looked at simply, several things might be 
noted. True, certain arts have advanced, technically speaking. Certainly the 
music of Ravel is more complicated than organum; a dome on pendentives an 
advance over a beehive dome. But is western perspective, because it seems 
superior to Roman attempts, necessarily superior to Sung painting without 
perspective? Is the painterly taste of Watteau more advanced than that of the 
Brothers LeNain? Is Tintoretto more proficient, except in a particular technique, 
than Duccio? To call change development is sophomoric. Similarly to confuse 
change with regression and bemoan the decline of great art is foolish. It so fre- 
quently leads to Leagues for Sanity in Art and Poetry. The aesthetician can 
point out the error of such viewpoints. Frequently, too, since he is combating 
prejudice, this will consume more time in a semester course than the mere telling 
of it would seem to indicate. 

(5) So frequently technical rules get imbedded in students’ minds as absolu- 
tistic norms, that the teacher of aesthetics has a difficult time to explain that 
such rules are arbitrary and not standards for judgment. Knowing technical 
rules helps towards artistic appreciation only to the extent of giving additional 
understanding of the artist’s problem. Consequently, to use a course in aesthetics 
to make a catalogue of the arts with the rules of craftsmanship of each (as so 
many aesthetics books spend half their bulk doing), is wasting time. This is one 
place where the specialized department is better equipped, as well. Furthermore, 
suppose composer X did depart from the sonata form slightly, or writer Y produce 
something which is neither a novel nor a drama nor an essay. What of it? Let 
the aesthetician view the rules in relation to the taste in which they were developed. 
Let him examine, for example, the rules of Chinese painting in relation to the 
aesthetics of the Chinese golden age and the religious and cultural heritage it pre- 
served. Then such rules have some meaning. But the rules as rules alone are 
simply the codifications of past practices. They are not standards. Disapproving 
of a work of art because it does not follow a certain set of rules is like saying 
you dislike poker because you approve of bridge. The two propositions in each 
set seem independent to me. 

(6) Turning to written criticisms about specific works of art, the aesthetician 
should exercise his powers of analysis to determine just what is the intended 
object that various critics are talking about when they say different things about 
a work of art. When one critic disagrees with another, are they actually talking 
about the same things? First of all, their aesthetic approaches are probably 
different, their critical schemes various. Second, the work of art is probably as 
much the result of the artifact affecting a mind as it is of an artifact’s existence. 
When intended objects are different, the symbolic referents are not the same. 
The semantic situation is probably not the same for words referring to aesthetic 
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matters as it is for words referring to physical objects. Whatever viewpoint may 
be held by the teacher, a good dose of semantic analysis in this respect is a highly 
desirable thing. 

(7) Critical standads are useful and justify their existence only when they 
are recognized as rules of thumb which guide experience and which experience 
in the future can change. Critical standards are the result of argued critical 
schemes, and unless said schemes can be made publicly understandable and ap- 
plicable, they are certainly little good. What good are critics really? Does it 
matter that Irving Cobb or Theodore Roosevelt was incapable of getting any- 
thing out of the Armory Exhibition? Their attitudes are matters of historical 
interest only. But the criticism of those commentators who were protagonists 
of the exhibition is of value to us if in any way it can aid us in extending our 
own appreciation. Who is to tell me that one taste is worse than another? No 
one. But who is to deny that my life will be aesthetically richer if I can extend 
my own taste or change it with the passage of time? Whatever I may use as an 
instrument for widening my taste is beneficial to me, and if a critic can do this 
for me his existence is justified. 

(8) An improved taste is a widened taste. He who can appreciate in some 
measure more things than his neighbor, leads an aesthetically richer life. There 
is an aesthetic dimension to all his experiences. To dislike is to respond to the 
aesthetic dimensions of the object before one. But to be indifferent to, to have 
no taste for, and no taste against is to be poor indeed. A widened taste does 
not mean an undiscriminated taste; it means reaction and not indifference to a 
greater circuit of experiences. 

If the teacher of aesthetics can instill the desire to be open-minded in relation 
to the arts and aesthetic experience, he will have done his philosophic job as an 
educator. His subject as he teaches it will not have much positive content, but 
he will have helped to shake students out of dogmatic attitudes that have been 
conditioned in them, he will possibly have stimulated a more critical attitude, 
and perhaps he will even have suggested to the more intelligent students a 
point of view which has a carryover power into other fields. 


REVIEWS 


ScHAEFER-SIMMERN, Henry. The Unfolding of Artistic Activity. Berkeley and Los Angeles 

1948, University of California Press, pp. XIII + 201, 109 ills., $5.00. 

Art educators should read this book because it states with clarity a controversial principle 
of art education whicn will be new to many and worthy of attention. In general it fits into 
the philosophy of John Dewey, whose foreword proclaims that the book makes a notable 
contribution to the philosophies of art and education. It is a report of four series of experi- 
ments in painting and sculpture, with mental defectives, delinquents, refugees, and busi- 
ness and professional people. The illustrations are of good quality and sufficiently numerous 
to support the argument effectively. 

The central thesis of the book is that art teaching is most valuable to the individual 
personality at any age level if it proceeds by a natural ‘‘unfolding”’ of the innate capacity 
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for forming visual concepts. There should be no ‘imitation of nature’, no rules for drawing, 
composing, use of chiaroscuro, etc., no aesthetic precepts about rhythm, balance, variety, 
and the like, no doctrines regarding style, no standards of comparative aesthetic value or 
pressure for achievement, nohistoric precedents and models. On the other hand, his principle 
is not free ‘‘self-expression”’ as that is often practiced, because it presupposes a natural 
process of ‘‘unfolding’”’ which must be nurtured in the student, and which is virtually the 
same, regardless of conceptual age, intelligence, abnormal mental condition, or social back- 
ground. 

The stages of this ‘“‘unfolding’’ repeat the successive historic levels of complexity of visual 
conception, as they move from the most primitive toward more developed epochs, in a way 
loosely analogous to the principle ‘‘ontogeny repeats phylogeny’’. Once a student has at- 
tained a given level, he may be shown comparable works of historic art. The experiments 
reported are not adequate to prove this thesis beyond reasonable doubt. 

There is also a certain general uniformity in the products illustrated, a sameness like 
that of the works of modern ‘primitives’ and Sunday painters of all nationalities. These 
look very much alike, perhaps because these folk artists also learned by the author’s method 
of cultivating one’s memory pictures. Many of the illustrations of work at the most devel- 
oped stages remind one of Henri Rousseau. None of them can be said to attain a higher 
level of complexity in visual conceiving. The author does not indicate whether this is as 
far as art education needs to develop one’s imagery, or, if not, what might be done to edu- 
cate the student to the level of the High Renaissance and Baroque (or further if that is 
possible). In any case, the greatest value of the book is for education in the early stages, 
especially in the public schools, or for adult amateurs. 

The aesthetic quality of the images made by the students, essentially beginners in all 
cases, is surprisingly high to judge by the illustrations presented. The author’s explanation 
undoubtedly would be that to conceive in rhythmic, balanced, and well organized composi- 
tions is natural; it is achieved automatically by the effort to attain clarity in visual con- 
cepts, though it is attained in varying degrees as determined by the student’s innate capacity 
to achieve clarity. Emphasis in teaching is exclusively on conceiving and recording images, 
much as if they were intended to be purely descriptive records of appearances, but ‘made 
without looking’. The subject is chosen by the student in accordance with his motivation, 
and there is much self-criticism after the image is created to determine how it could be 
done better. This is followed by a repetition of the subject with variations. The process 
may be repeated many times and each image becomes ‘better’ in the eyes of the student and 
more complex as a visual concept. One may not progress rapidly by this method, but the 
argument is that his education will be organic and not artificial. 

Lester D. LonGMAN 


RapwakE., Max. Prehistoric Pottery and Civilization in Egypt. Tr. N. Guterman. New York 
1947, Pantheon Books (Bollingen Series VIII), pp. x + 160, 36 pls., $7.50. 

_ Max Raphael has entered the difficult field of Egyptian prehistory, where among specialists 
such as Petrie, Sandford, Frankfort, Reisner, Junker, Scharff, Sethe, and Caton-Thomp- 
son, strongly divergent opinions and conclusions are held. In the main he has turned only 
to primary source publications. In this rich field of archaeological investigation, no one 
before him has had the temerity as a non-Egyptologist to attempt a monograph reconstruct- 
ing Egyptian neolithic cultures as a whole, based very largely on ceramic evidence, most 
of which he has not been able to examine or study first-hand. This makes the present book 
the more remarkable. He distrusts the necessary one-sidedness of archaeologists. It is safe 
to say that no archaeologist, except possibly V. Gordon Childe, could have written this 
valuable and very suggestive book. Undoubtedly the specialists may object to many of the 
hypotheses which he throws out as he clears a path through a jungle of contradiction and 
confusion. The present reviewer gladly relegates that task to the various Egyptological 
and Near Eastern archaeological learned journals. 

The author’s incisive reasoning builds a unified exposition of the development of cultures 
in Egypt from the end of the Palaeolithic to the start of centralized government at the end 
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of the fourth millenium B. C. Using all available archaeological evidence, he resorts to an 
intuitive and at the same time highly rational amplification whereby from meager material 
remains he re-creates the three main prehistoric cultures one by one, each in its chrono- 
logical and significant stages. The text is full of stimulating interjections and interpellations, 
as for example, at the end of Chapter II in his concluding analysis of the First Culture 
(pp. 50-51): 

“ ...the history of art and the history of culture must give up two 

favorite prejudices, namely, the idea that forms are derived only from nature 

or from other forms, and the assumption that this derivation is mechanical and 

unilateral. Since every form springs from an aesthetic feeling, which bespeaks a 

psychic or an emotional reaction to the totality of all objective interacting con- 

ditions of life, this feeling—when the conditions change—will detach itself from 

an old form, become free, and begin to seek a new one. Unbiased inquiry will 

show that in all epochs this quest for the new form corresponding to 

the new conditions of life takes several directions, with several style tendencies, 

and that, during the process, analogous intermediate situations occur repeat- 

edly—as for instance when the old aesthetic feeling in process of liberation is 

unable to cross a certain limit without outside help, or when the new 

feeling seeks to gratify itself as directly as possible without sufficient regard for 

the specific features of the material and the laws of art.’’ 

Very few college or university teachers of art-history or aesthetics have the time, the 
background, or the bibliographical resources to delve into Egyptian prehistory, especially 
the ceramic forms and designs used on them, and to try to interpret them in humanistic 
terms. Here is a book which contains all that such teachers, serious readers and students 
of aesthetics would normally require. What the text may not entirely clarify can be seen 
first-hand in the thirty-six plates with their scores of illustrations. 

This reviewer raises one or two questions. Can it definitely be determined (page 20, 
second paragraph) that magic was originally an empirical science later superseded by 
superstitition? Would ethnologists and social anthropologists concur in this? 

As has already been indicated in the quoted passage, the author’s stimulating hypotheses 
occasionally relate to our own time. In another instance (page 61) he hints at the origin 
of the custom of covering graves with plants and flowers as a long development from magic 
to ornamentation. Likewise, he connects prehistoric with later Egyptian art when (page 
82) he observes the early ‘“‘tendency to reduce specific multiplicity to a minimum and to 
achieve an optimum of clarity in geometric simplicity.” 

On the philological side, the author’s strong classical training prompts him to draw at- 
tention to some remarkable resemblances between certain signs appearing on prehistoric 
Egyptian pottery and certain letters and words in the Greek and Latin alphabets. Here he 
is probably on the most controversial ground. His iconographic and morphological inter- 
pretations of the symbols and ceramic forms used by the prehistoric Egyptian potters open 
up a new field, and permit a vivid reconstruction of the metaphysical concepts and psycho- 
logical character of each culture such as few archaeologists would dare to attempt. Those 
persons who are especially interested in the aesthetic motivation of archaic art in Egypt 
will find many rewarding insights. 

There is a further use for this book. Most art museums do not have a trained Egyptolo- 
gist or Near Eastern archaeologist on their staff. But nearly all art museums have oppor- 
tunities from time to time to acquire prehistoric Egyptian pottery. The plates of this book 
contain illustrations of all the important forms and designs, and even without the text 
constitute a small ceramic dictionary or corpus sufficient to be valuable to anyone attempt- 
ing to assign prehistoric pottery specimens to specific cultures. 

James H. Breastep, JR. 


LinDGREN, Ernest. The Art of the Film. An Introduction to Film Appreciation. London, 
1948. George Allen and Unwin Ltd. pp. xiv + 242 illus. 16s. 
As Curator of the National Film Library of the British Film Institute since 1935, Lind- 
gren brings to his task an intimate knowledge of the historical and technical development 
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of the motion picture. The work consists of a series of essays analyzing film techniques: 
Sound, camera-work, music, and acting. Since most film history and film criticism has been 
based almost entirely upon ‘‘recollected impressions,” he avoids them entirely and uses 
instead as his chief basis of reference the internal cinematographic processes and the film 
itself. These demonstrate a methodology which can be employed to advantage by other 
historians and critics in reviewing the identical material and verifying his conclusions. 
Lindgren has also recognized the multidimensional scope of contemporary film-making, the 
films of fact along with the films of fiction. A serious limitation of previous critical publica- 
tions has been an overwhelming emphasis on a single type of motion picture. He discusses 
film acting, for example, succinctly in twelve pages and four plates, indicating his awareness 
of the polar conventions of stage and screen, the naturalistic and repetitive standards of 
the entertainment film, creative directorial controls of the non-actor, the anti-individualism 
of the documentary producer, and the post-war “‘marriage of documentary and story film’’. 
Lindgren has not written on the art of the film in any absolute sense. But within these limits, 
he has successfully touched upon the elements with which the craft is engaged and by which 
its finest achievements can be signalized. He has revealed himself as an informed and ob- 
servant critic, perhaps most adequately in the lengthy chapter on editing. The appendices 
consist of a sequence from a film script, a brief bibliography, and an extensive glossary 
reflecting its British authorship. 

BERNARD KARPEL 


Yates, Frances. The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century. (Studies of the Warburg 
Institute, edited by F. Saxl, vol. 15). The Warburg Institute, University of London, 
1947. 

Manon, Dents. Studies in Seicento Art and Theory. (Studies of the Warburg Institute, edited 
by F. Saxl, vol. 16). The Warburg Institute, University of London, 1947. 

These are the last two volumes of the Studies of the Warburg Institute which their late 
editor, Fritz Saxl, was able to see in print. They are not the last to be inspired by him; 


all future ones (and we hope for many more) will owe him a large debt of gratitude. It was 
he who made the writings, the ideas, and the library of his great teacher, Aby Warburg, a 
focal point of interest and studies in Britain and, increasingly, in other countries; who saw 
the Institute which he directed become part of the University of London; whose accom- 
plishments as a teacher, scholar, and organizer strengthened vastly and most beneficially 
those trends of recent art-historical research which seek to penetrate more deeply into the 
problems of the meaning of images. Within the imposing series of the Studies, the two under 
consideration occupy a most honorable place. 

Miss Yates’ study on The French Academies of the Sixteenth Century is not primarily an 
art-historical one but embraces aspects of philosophy, religion, literature, music, and the 
visual arts in a more panoramic view. Her main purpose has been to provide a deeper in- 
sight into the unifying elements of thought in the development of French academies from 
Pléiade and Baif’s Academy of Poetry and Music to Richelieu’s and Colbert’s institutions, 
without neglecting the connections of these French groups with Italian and English en- 
deavors of a similar kind. She has succeeded in expanding our knowledge of these matters 
in many respects. First, the author adduces significant additional material to prove that 
Baif’s Academy was ‘‘concerned with ‘music’ in the sense of the whole encyclopedia of 
knowledge, as well as in the sense of music as a special art’’, thus stressing its (Renaissance- 
Platonic) philosophical, moral, and religious importance. Secondly, she points out that 
Henri III’s Palace Academy was much more intimately connected with Baif’s than was 
hitherto assumed. Thirdly, after clarifying the essence of Baif’s concept of ‘‘Measured 
Poetry and Music” in terms of a liberal and tolerant element of Counter Reformation 
classicism, and after investigating the Aristotelian components of the moral philosophy 
of the Palace Academy as well as the hieroglyphic character of its imagery, she goes on to 
show how many of those elements are preserved in the religious institutions of Vincennes, 
into which the Palace Academy merged, and how these in turn anticipated St. Francis of 
Sales and the “‘humanisme dévot” of the seventeenth century. An enlightening chapter on 
“The Religious Policy” points out that ‘‘the royalist Counter Reformation of Henri III’s 
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reign has, on the whole, a gentler and more peaceable approach than that of the League” 
and that the academies, deeply concerned with conciliation, had a good deal to do with this. 
This survey of late sixteenth academies closes with a very interesting analysis of the Ballet 
comique de la Reine of 1581 which occupies a prominent place in the development that led to 
the English court masque and the opera of the seventeenth century, since, in contrast to 
earlier court entertainments, it has ‘‘a definite action and plot’”’ and “‘takes place against a 
set scene,’’ while at the same time clearly reflecting the philosophical and moral themes of 
the Palace Academy debates. For many readers, the last chapter on ‘‘Connections of the 
Sixteenth-Century French Academies with those of the Seventeenth Century”’ is likely to 
be the most interesting of all. It admirably fills the gap which previous research had left 
between the end of the sixteenth century (when the turbulent times after Henri III’s as- 
sassination had made the functioning of the academies practically impossible) and 1635 
(when Richelieu founded the Académie Frangaise), by unearthing important information on 
Rivault’s project of 1612 and Mersenne’s amazingly precocious though more personal en- 
deavors which led to decisive “‘interdenominational and international scientific contacts”’. 
It is then pointed out that the atomistic and nationalistic spirit of the academies founded 
under Richelieu and Colbert (not an “academic” spirit in the derogatory sense of the word) 
did not remain unchallenged: even the Académie Francaise was originally based on the much 
broader principles of Rivault’s project which in turn was connected with Baif’s Academy; 
in 1664, the ‘‘roi des violons” attacked the Académie de Danse for its lack of musical philos- 
ophy; and the Académie des Sciences was according to Fontenelle himself, only a narrowed- 
down version of an originally projected encyclopedic academy. Significantly, similar plans 
were revived, once more in terms reminiscent of Baif’s comprehensive Platonic ideas, in 
Leibniz, Rameau (in his fight against Rousseau), and the Institut of the Revolution. Valu- 
able appendices contain documents pertaining to the academies of the late sixteenth century 
and examples of the Vers et Musique Mesurées of Baif’s Academy. 

Mr. Mahon’s Studies in Seicento Art and Theory are, in contrast to Miss Yates’ volume, 
a decidedly art-historical book. One of its main merits consists in the fact that it allows the 
reader to participate in the author’s growing awareness of the complexity of a seemingly 
simple problem of style, and the “rather disjointed shape of this book’’ for which Mr. 
Mahon apologizes in his introduction is hardly apt to discomfort the reader. Mr. Mahon, 
himself the fortunate owner of a number of outstanding works of the early Baroque, starts 
with an investigation of the puzzling change of style which took place in Guercino’s artistic 
output around the year 1625. At the bottom of this phenomenon lies the fact that at that 
time, ‘‘though the prevailing artistic language was the baroque, the predominant trend in 
art theory was strongly accentuated in the opposite direction towards the classic.’’ In the 
case of Guercino, this change is the more remarkable as in conforming to those theoretical 
tendencies, “‘his natural instincts seem at odds with his more reasoned convictions.” In the 
first part of the book, careful and subtle stylistic analyses are supplemented by thorough 
discussions of the evidence of that change as provided by early writers, of the decisive con- 
nection between Guercino and Giovanni Battista Agucchi, who was at that moment the 
strongest theoretical proponent of classicism in art, and of Guercino’s early relationship to 
Domenichino, who is rightly disproved to have been the originator of the former’s turn 
toward classicism. 

Part II is devoted to a meticulous study of Agucchi’s Trattato della Pittura, a fragmen- 
tary version of which has survived in a later publication. Written about 1610, it proves 
Agucchi to be one of the most significant forerunners of Bellori. One of the first non-artist 
letteratt to make his influence felt among artists, he is a standard-bearer of the Carracci, 
“looks round for a plausible theory which will enable him to justify his taste,’’ finds it ina 
idea della bellezza which is basically Renaissance-empirical rather than Mannerist-Neo- 
Platonic, and thus becomes, through Bellori, ‘‘part originator of much of seventeenth and 
eighteenth century classic-idealist doctrine.” 

Part III investigates Art Theory in the newly-founded Accademia di San Luca, with special 
Reference to ‘academic’ Criticism of Caravaggio. It tells the story of Federigo Zuccari’s 
venture, which fizzled out because of its lack of ‘‘close relation to the practical job of paint- 
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ing,’’ and points out that the traditional opinion according to which the Accademia di San 
Luca was the fountain-head of the ‘‘reasoned classic-idealist criticism directed against 
Caravaggio” is untenable. Naturally, this fact enhances the importance of Agucchi as the 
real originator of that attitude. 

The Construction of a Legend: The Origin of the classic and eclectic Misinterpretation of the 
Carracci is the title of the very important last part. Here the author traces the seemingly 
ineradicable clichés of the ‘‘naturalism’”’ of Caravaggio and the ‘‘eclecticism’”’ of the Car- 
racci back to their sources and lays the blame for them at the door of the letterati from 
Agucchi and Bellori via Winckelmann to Charles Blanc and Franz Kugler (with the excep- 
tion of Jacob Burckhardt). Considering the parroting of Bellori and Kugler which is still 
being perpetrated in practically all of our textbooks when they approach the art of Caravag- 
gio and the Carracci, it is a real boon to read sentences like the following: “Just as the 
classic-idealist interpretation of Annibale caused his naturalistic tendencies to be over- 
looked, so the excessive emphasis on the naturalism of Caravaggio conduced to the con- 
cealment of the latter’s sense of structure and plasticity, with its underlying kinship to 
the formal principles of classicism.” The author shows convincingly that the myth of con- 
scious eclecticism on the part of the Carracci is founded on the ill-famed sonnet in praise of 
Niccolo dell Abbate whose attribution to Agostino Carracci had already previously been 
unmasked as a forgery (probably Malvasia’s). The chapter closes with a fervent and timely 
plea for reform of our terminology. 

Very welcome appendices provide us with a richly annotated reprint of Agucchi’s T'rat- 
tato and important Notes on the Manuscripts of Mancini’s Tratiato (a critical edition of 
which—an urgent desideratum—is being prepared by S. S. Ludovici). There are forty- 
eight good illustrations of very important works. 


Wo.trcanc STEcHOW 


Berman, Eveanor D. Thomas Jefferson among the Aris. New York 1947, Philosophical 

Library, pp. XVIII + 305, 20 ills., $3.75. 

Form and Function. Remarks on Art by Horatio Greenough. Ed. by Harold A. Small. Berkeley 
and Los Angeles 1947, University of California Press. pp. XXI + 148, $2.75. 

Fitcu, JamMEs Marston. American Building. The Forces that Shape It. Boston 1948, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. pp. XIII + 382, 177 ills. $5.00. 

Three new publications on American architecture must be heartily recommended; all 
three combine sound scholarship and good readability with sensible judgment. The last 
quality must be stressed because a certain overemphasis on the American heritage has 
taken place since the war, especially in publications on American painting. 

Dr. Eleanor D. Berman, in her Thomas Jefferson Among the Arts, has achieved what her 
subtitle promises, ‘‘an essay in early American aesthetics.’’ Jefferson’s universality within 
the arts and his closeness to them has, to the knowledge of the reviewer, never been so 
thoroughly explained, not withstanding the merits of Ford and Fiske Kimball and the 
innumerable smaller essays on the president-architect. Basing her analysis primarily on 
Jefferson’s letters, Eleanor Berman shows the general roots of Jefferson’s aesthetic creed 
and the main influences upon him, especially those of Kames and Burke. The development 
of his artistic concepts, the combination of pre-romantic and classicistic tendencies which 
sometimes led to contradictions in Jefferson’s statements and letters, is especially interest- 
ing in the work of a man who graded the individual arts as to their importance successively 
as architecture, gardening, oratory and music, himself practicing all of them. As specifi- 
cally Jeffersonian, Miss Berman emphasizes his attempts always ‘‘to fuse beauty with use,” 
i.e. the combination of an aesthetic approach with a thoroughly pragmatic and moralistic 
attitude. It is not only the abundance of material but also its careful organization and the 
lucid diction, in combination with many little-known illustrations, that makes the book 
thoroughly enjoyable. 

Horatio Greenough has experienced a Renaissance as the earliest American art critic in 
our time, especially since his Travels, Observations and Experience of a Yankee Stonecutter, 
published originally 1852, have been revived. In a beautifully printed book, Harold A. 
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Small has collected the aesthetic creed of this third-rate sculptor, who, at the same time, 
was a first-class aesthetician. His‘‘ Remarks on American Art,” on ‘“‘ American Architecture” 
and on “Structure and Organization”’ reveal that Greenough was a strict functionalist 
and he expected that this country, sooner or later, would create a new style in this direc- 
tion. Not only does he defy the then flourishing eclecticism, but more he also declares that 
character and expression of a building should derive from its position and its use, and be a 
product of its adaptation to these two factors. In this highly personal style, Greenough 
states, ‘‘I contend for Greek principles, not for Greek things. ...The parts have to be 
subordinated to the whole, the whole to the function.” And all that is not written by Sul- 
livan or Wright or a man of the Bauhaus, but by a Yankee between 1840 and 1850. 

Fitch’s excellent comprehensive book on American Building is written essentially from a 
sociological viewpoint, without in any way neglecting to analyze the aesthetic trends in 
two centuries of American building. This historical survey has a value of its own, in com- 
parison with the standard works of Talbot Hamlin and others, since Fitch’s approach is 
quite different. The compass of this new book is immense. With the historical survey it 
combines a basic discussion of the relationship between man and building; and with “‘ build- 
ing”’ Fitch means the totality of built structures, and not only ‘“‘architecture.’’ Fitch de- 
velops his own theories of modern architecture as means to ‘‘take the load of the natural 
environment, of man’s body and thus to free his energies for social productivity.’’ By far 
more critical than Giedion, who sometimes is overawed by the results of mechanization 
and standardization, Fitch sees clearly the limits of functionalism. Even if one does not 
agree with Fitch’s evaluation of a ‘‘democratic aesthetics”, this criticism can in no way 
diminish the high evaluation of the book. 

Pau ZUCKER 


Baster, Roy P. Sex, Symbolism, and Psychology in Literature. New Brunswick 1948, Rut- 
gers University Press, pp. 226, $3.50. 
While it is always refreshing to find critical evaluations based upon something more 


objective than philosophical aesthetics, the catchy and alliterative title of this book is one 
which its contents hardly justify. The stated and worthy aim of these studies is to interpret 
literature psychologically, and so improve the backward and unscientific condition of 
literary criticism. Basler states that ‘‘a fundamental duty of criticism is explication,” 
and that ‘“‘the duty of explication has been dismissed lightly or ignored entirely.” His 
method of interpretation is not new, and consists in applying speculatively a reading knowl- 
edge of the theories of Freud to the interpretation of literature. The results are not very 
happy since the author lacks the comprehensive understanding of unconscious mental life 
required for this task. His interpretations of meanings are not convincing, even though he 
apologizes for ‘‘the particularity of my analyses;” it would be more accurate to describe 
these as personally preferred assumptions about the unconscious meanings of the literary 
content he ‘‘analyzes.” 

The aim of the book is a worthy one, i.e. to remedy the unsatisfactory state of literary 
criticism by importing into it some scientific insights. I agree that psychoanalysis is the 
mental science which can offer a scientific basis for criticism. But Basler’s application of 
psychoanalytic theory to literary products is not novel, and it is no improvement upon the 
applications of the same theory to works of art by those who have expert knowledge about 
unconscious mental life,—the psychoanalysts themselves. Both err in approaching the 
problem with a reliance upon inference drawn from analogy, instead of relying upon the 
much more trustworthy evidence of observation. Some day we shall lay the foundations for a 
science of art criticism. Its cornerstone will be psychoanalysis; but, instead of shoe-horning 
a work of art into a psychoanalytic frame of reference, it will employ the psychoanalytic 
method in order to observe in statu nascendi the unconscious meanings of the work to the 
maker and to the one who appreciates it. Until we shall have accumulated sufficient obser- 
vations of this kind, the meanings of the literary content of art will remain more a matter of 
taste, with or without a clinical air, than of scientific understanding. 

Harry B. Les 
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ALSCHULER, Rose H. and La Berta Weiss, Hatrwick. Painting and Personality; A Study 
of Young Children. Chicago 1947, The University of Chicago Press, II Vols., 120 plates, 
pp. xi + 590, $10.00. 

The objectives of the study outlined in this work were psychological and educational 
rather than aesthetic. One hundred and forty-nine children between the ages of two and 
five were observed throughout one school year. Observations of twenty-one of these children 
were continued over a second year. Eight different nursery school groups were studied, six 
of them from middle class suburban sections, and two from needy urban areas. As far as 
possible, all of the paintings made by these children were retained, together with records of 
their behavior before, during, and after the painting activity. Also recorded was the use 
that the individual child made of each of the five creative media included in the study; 
easel painting, clay, crayons, blocks, and dramatic play. The personality and developmen- 
tal characteristics of each subject were studied in several ways: day-by-day reports of the 
child’s actions and attitudes were made by the teachers; at regular intervals the child’s 
activity was followed for a full school day by a trained observer; case histories delineating 
each subject’s salient previous experiences and home environment were incorporated in 
the data; play interviews, spot observations, Rorschach and other tests were used as sup- 
plementary information. 

In the study the characteristic tendencies found in the use of the various creative media 
were compared with the personality and developmental characteristics established by 
other evidence, in order to determine how and to what extent the paintings could be con- 
sidered directly expressive of the inner life of the child. It was found tbat the paintings, 
while individual to the child, possessed many tendencies common to the paintings of the 
group. If general relationships between these tendencies in the child’s creative work and his 
personality factors existed and could be determined, it was felt that such relationships 
would be of value as diagnostic leads to the study of individual dynamics. Further, the 
authors hoped to learn more about developmental tendencies within the crucial two to 
five year period. Finally it was seen that the study might throw light on the usefulness of 
the various media studied in the realm of therapy. 

The drawings made by children at this age usually are not representational in the adult 
sense, although they have symbolic meaning for the children. It was necessary to find ways 
of classifying determining tendencies in the paintings on a basis relevant to the paintings 
themselves. That the authors found this basis in the components or factors of color, line, 
form, and space usage or spatial pattern is not unexpected. In the actual study of the work 
it was found that certain methods of handling the paint—especially the tendency to smear, 
to overlay one color on another, and to intermingle the colors—assumed a psychological 
importance equal to that of the choice of color, or the shift in emphasis from color to line. 
As an example, the study indicated that children from homes where adult expectancies were 
too high tended to overlay warm colors—their natural choice at that age—with cool colors 
which apparently stood for control and might be expected to win adult approval. Among 
the components mentioned above, the word form, though not defined, was apparently uséd 
to mean linear or controlled surface shape, as opposed to mass, the irregular scribbled or 
filled-in area. 

Rather definite and positive correlations were obtained in several areas. The major 
emotional problems of the age—overcontrol, concern with elimination, concern over the 
expected arrival of a baby in the family—were reflected in the paintings in quite specific 
and convincing ways. Color was found to mirror most directly the emotional life of the child, 
and was emphasized over line and shape by children at the impulse level. The progression 
from largely impulsive behavior to more controlled, adaptive action was paralleled by a 
shift from color to linear and structural interests. Abundant evidence was accumulated to 
show that very young children, in our society at least, have what almost amounts to a color 
code—a direct relationship between specified colors and emotional states. 

Although the paintings were studied under the various components, effective interpreta- 
tion depended upon the interrelation of many factors, and the authors warn the reader of 
the pitfalls of oversimplification. The color red may be called into play by the child as a 
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result of any of a number of drives, and it is only by correlating its use with many other 
factors in the painting that a sound hypothesis may be drawn. For this reason an attempt 
to summarize further the findings of the study is impractical, and would be misleading. 

In method the study seems to have been careful and reasonably thorough. Sharp distinc- 
tions are made between findings validated by quantitative analysis, and other indications 
for which sufficient data was not obtained. Part of Volume I is devoted to an outline of the 
research method, and includes examples of the various reports and forms used. Most of the 
second volume is given over to case histories of the children mentioned in the text. Many 
color plates of the paintings are provided. 

Of most immediate and practical value to educators working with young children, the 
work nevertheless contains suggestions which should be considered by the student of aes- 
thetics. In part the work follows certain well-worn paths of investigation—color prefer- 
ences, for example—but inasmuch as it is (I think) safe to assume that the only abstractions 
painted genuinely at the impulse level are those by very young children, their preferences 
may be revealing in a way that should not be overlooked by the older and wiser. The chapter 
outlining the psychology of preferences by the children for various media has some bearing 
on comparisons between the arts, and the chapter entitled ‘‘Some Educational Implica- 
tions’’ should be considered by ‘teachers. 

GrorcE D. CuLLER 


NOTES AND NEWS 


THE AMERICAN SOCIETY FOR AESTHETICS 
Sizth Annual Meeting, October 21-23, 1949, at Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 


The general subject of the meeting will be The Interrelations of the Arts. WoLFGANG 
Stecuow, Professor of Fine Arts at Oberlin, is chairman of the convention committee. 
Papers are by invitation; there will be four papers of twenty minutes each in each session, 
leaving ample time for discussions from the floor. 

Oberlin is thirty-five miles from Cleveland and is conveniently accessible by bus either 
from Cleveland or Elyria (seven miles from Oberlin on the New York Central). Prices at 
the Oberlin Inn are moderate (singles $2.50; doubles $4.00 to $5.50; triples $5.00-$6.00). 

Latest details and registration cards are being sent by mail to each member. Please 
return cards promptly. The preliminary schedule, available when this issue went to press, 
was as follows: 

Thursday, October 20: 8:00 p.m.: Registration and Smoker for members spending the night 
in Oberlin. Meeting of the Trustees. 
Friday, October 21: 9:00 a.m.: Registration. 
9:30-12:00: First Session (Chairman, WoLreane StecHow): Historical Aspects of the 
Interrelationship of the Arts. 
2:00-4:30 p.m.: Second Session (Chairman, Carrot C. Pratt): Psychological Aspects of 
the Interrelationship of the Arts. 6:30 p.m.: Annual Dinner. Address by Ruys CARPEN- 
TER, Bryn Mawr College. Report by Van Meter Amess on Aesthetics and the Arts in 
France Today. 
Saturday, October 22: (9:30-12:00 a.m.: Third Session (Chairman, Luctus Garvin): Philo- 
sophical Aspects of the Interrelationship of the Arts. 

2:00-4:30 p.m.: Fourth Session (Chairman, THomas Munro); Contemporary Problems 

of the Interrelationship of the Arts. 

4:30 p.m.: Tea, Allen Memorial Art Museum. 

8:00 p.m.: Concert with works showing special relation to the main topic of the meeting. 
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Sunday, October 23: 
9:15-10:45 a.m.: Business Meeting of the Society. General Discussion: of Educational 
Aspects of the Interrelationship of the Arts. 


WEST COAST DIVISION 


The first spring meeting of the West Coast Division was held Friday evening, March 18, 
in the O’Neill Room of the Men’s Faculty Club, University of California Campus, Berkeley. 
Following the dinner two papers were read. The first, ‘‘Reflections on a Few Problems of 
Communicating What is Beautiful’ was delivered by Witt1am C. HeLmBo xp, Lecturer in 
Classics, University of California. The second, ‘“‘A Psychological Note on the Play Theory 
of Art,’ was read by Mrs. CaTHERINE Rav, Associate Professor of Aesthetics, Dominican 
College, San Rafael, California. Long and lively discussions followed each paper. 

The annual meeting of the division for 1949 was held May 12-14 at the University of 
Oregon in Eugene. On the evening of May 12th, a program of contemporary music included 
works by Ruggles, Milhaud, Riegger, Kodély, Barté6k, Moore, Britten, Copland, and Ives. 
The Friday morning session, with Bertram E. Jessup presiding, included papers by Bar- 
NetT Savery of the University of British Columbia on ‘“‘Some Questions Concerning the 
Relationship of Contemporary Art to its Culture;” by Kurr Barr of the University of 
California at Santa Barbara, on ‘‘Expressionism and the Changing Standards in Contem- 
porary Art;’’ by Ernest Munpt of the California School of Fine Arts, on ‘Toward a Defini- 
tion of Art.’’ In the afternoon, with CHANDLER B. Bratt presiding, CATHERINE Rav of the 
Dominican College of San Rafael read ‘‘A Psychological Note on the Theory of Art as 
Play;”? RacHAEL GriFFin of the Museum Art School in Portland, “‘Dream Paintings by 
Children.’’ Late that afternoon, a concert was given of contemporary works by Roussel, 
Webern, Stravinsky, Schoenberg, and Honegger; in the evening two one-act experimental 
dramas by Frost and Evreinov were given by the University Theater Players. The Saturday 
morning session inclued ‘‘ Aesthetic Size,’”? by Bertram E. Jessup of the University of 
Oregon, and ‘‘Normative Aesthetics” by Kart AscHENBRENNER of the University of 
California. Barnett Savery presided. In the afternoon, WiLt1am B. Houtuer of the Uni- 
versity of California read ‘‘On Communicating Taste,’’ and Marcuerite Foster of the 
same institution read ‘‘Some Questions of the ‘Artist’s Intention’ and the Work of Art.’ 
Kar ASCHENBRENNER presided. Special art exhibits were given at the University and Art 
Museum. 

The final meeting for the spring semester of the West Coast Division was held Friday 
evening, May 27, at the California School of Fine Arts, San Francisco. Following dinner, 
Georce Boas read a chapter of ‘“‘Standards”’ from a book on aesthetics he is now writing. 
A long discussion followed. 

At a short business session Epwarp N. Barnuart announced that as a result of the 
February election JosepHINE Mies and Mark Scuorer had been elected to the Executive 
Committee of the Division. Both Miss Miles and Professor Schorer are members of the 
Department of English of the University of California at Berkeley. 


PACIFIC COAST DIVISION 

The annual meeting was held on May 7th and 8th at Mills College in Oakland, California. 
On Saturday morning, with IsaseL C. HuNGERLAND presiding, the papers were: ‘‘The 
Introductory Art Course,” by J. Donatp Young; “The Present Status of Sex Differences 
in Music;” ‘‘Menendez Pelayo’s Theory of Art and Criticism,’’ by ManveEL Oxevin; “A 
Criticism of the Notion of Artistic Truth,’ by Avrom Stro.t. That afternoon, with GEorcE 
Boas presiding, Dartus Mitnavp and his students discussed ‘‘ Problems of Contemporary 
Music.” On Sunday afternoon, witli Donatp WEEks presiding, there was a panel discussion 
of Art Criticism, with a critical analysis of Van Gogh’s ‘Portrait of Dr. Gachet,’” 
by Grorce Boas, HELMUT HUNGERLAND, Donatp McFar.an, and ALFRED NEUMEYER. 


The Cleveland Society for Aesthetics met on April 28rd at Flora Stone Mather College, 
as guests of Dean and Mrs. Haruan W. Hamitton. Davip Darcues of Cornell University 
spoke on “The Criticism of Poetry.” 
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Heitmut HunGERLAND, Associate Editor of the Journal, has been in Paris, Germany, 
Amsterdam, and London this summer. In Paris, he attended meetings of the Société Fran- 
catse d’Esthétique and of the Second Congress of Art Critics, conducted by Raymonp Coc- 
n1aT at UNESCO House. He will speak at the Cleveland Museum of Art on Sunday after- 
noon, October 28rd, on ‘‘The Arts in Post-war Europe.” 

Patrick RoMANELL of Wells College was at the University of Hawaii for the East-West 
Philosophers’ Conference in June and July. 

Epwarp N. Barnuart of the Department of Speech at Berkeley has a Guggenheim 
Fellowship for study in England this winter. 

Craic La Drimre of Catholic University in Washington, in Europe on a Guggenheim 
Fellowship, attended the Lisbon Congress of Art Historians last spring. In Ravenna later, 
he writes that he has discovered an interesting fifteenth century treatise on poetics, and 
promises further details of his observations abroad. 


Lynn Poo.e’s geographical breakdown of our membership in June showed 124 in Cali- 
fornia and Washington; 107 in New York, New Jersey and Delaware; 66 in Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Washington, D. C.; 65 in Ohio; 40 in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, New Hampshire, and Maine; 32 in Minnesota, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Nebraska, Iowa, and Kansas; 23 in Illinois; 18 in Georgia, Florida, Louisiana, and 
Alabama; 18 in Missouri and Indiana; 15 in Colorado and Oregon; 12 in North Carolina, 
Kentucky, and Tennessee; two in New Mexico and Oklahoma. 

Active regional and local meetings are the secret of California’s large membership. 
Other regions are free to organize such groups of members, under the sponsorship of the 
American Society for Aesthetics, Any individual member who would like to explore the 
possibilities of such a group is invited to write to Lynn Poote for information. (Address: 
The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Maryland.) 


The small size of this issue is due to the unusually large size of the previous one, the 


special June issue on Aesthetics in France; also to the need for balancing our small budget 
in the face of increased printing costs. Several articles scheduled for September, as well as 
the International News and Correspondence, have had to be postponed. An issue of normal 
size is planned for December. 


Addenda to ‘“‘Theory of Literature’’ section of Selective Current Bibliography, June 
ssue: Thompson, Alan R., The Dry Mock, a Study of Irony in Drama. 


CONTRIBUTORS 


KATHARINE GILBERT is head of the department of Aesthetics, Art, and Music at Duke 
University. 

ManveEt Ouauin is assistant professor of Spanish in the University of California at Los 
Angeles. 

F. MrraBeEnt, dean of Spanish aestheticians, is professor at the University of Barcelona 
and a frequent contributor to Revista de Ideas Esteticas in Madrid. 

Haroip Grier McCurpy, of the psychology department at the University of North Caro- 
lina, has published ‘‘Literature and Personality”? (Character and Personality, VII, 4, 
June 1939), ‘‘La Belle Dame Sans Merci”? (Ibid., XIII, 2, Dec. 1944), and ‘‘A Study of 
the Novels of Charlotte and Emily Bronté as an Expression of their Personalities” 
(Jl. of Personality, XVI, 2, Dec. 1947). 

James K. FEerBLeMAN of Tulane University, New Orleans is the author of Aesthetics, pub- 
lished this year by Duell, Sloan, and Pearce. 
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Cuar.Les Epwarp Gauss teaches philosophy and aesthetics at George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

Lester D. Loneman is head of the Art Department at Iowa State University. 

James H. BREasTED, JR., is Director of the Los Angeles County Museum, California. 

BrErnarD Karpez is Librarian of the Museum of Modern Art, New York, and has prepared 
bibliographies for many of its publications. During 1944-45 he served in the War Depart- 
ment Film Library, Signal Corps Photographic Center. Mr. Karpel is now compiling a 
critical bibliography, The Modern Arts in Review. 

Wo treane Stecuow is Professor of Fine Arts at Oberlin College. 

Pav ZucKER of the Cooper Union Art School is now a trustee of the American Society for 
Aesthetics. 

Harry B. Les, M.D., of the Chicago Institute for Psychoanalysis, has been continuing 
his series of articles on the psychoanalytic approach to problems of aesthetics. He pub- 
lished ‘‘On the Esthetic States of the Mind” in Psychiatry for August 1947; ‘‘Spirituality 
and Beauty in Artistic Experience’”’ in the Psychoanalytic Quarterly for October 1948, 
and ‘‘Projective Features of Contemplative Artistic Experience’ in the American 
Journal of Orthopsychiatry for January 1949. 

Gecree D. Cuuuer has just been appointed Director of the Akron Art Institute. 

















ART IN AMERICA 


began its career thirty-seven years ago as the first art magazine in 
America, under the editorship of Frederic Fairchild Sherman, with 
a series of articles on American artists. 


Today this editorial policy must still be considered a pioneer 
effort. No other scholarly journal feels as we do that America’s 
relatively undefined art history is of greater validity as a subject of 
study in this country than is the well established art history of 
other nations. Despite the fact that many major achievements in 
American art are unrecorded, while only secondary work remains 
to be investigated in other fields, statistics show that a minute 
fraction of their space is accorded by the scholarly periodicals to 
the study of American art. It is significant that a fine picture book 
recently published in a large edition devoted to the reproduction 
of great paintings in America included only five American exam- 
ples; more significant that our National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton features Italian painting. It seems that American taste is still 
under the spell of foreign dominance. Americans do not yet 
believe in a valid art tradition of their own. To all this we take 
strenuous exception, and are determined to stress in our pages the 
study of our distinguished native art with the hope that American 
scholars, collectors and museums will eventually emphasize it too 
in their publications and collections. 


ART IN AMERICA 


Illustrated Quarterly Magazine $6 a@ year, $1.50 a copy 


JEAN LIPMAN, Editor 
State and Andrew Streets, Springfield 9, Mass. 
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AND 
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BY 
THOMAS MUNRO 


A survey of the arts and an outline of comparative aesthetics. 
A detailed, systematic comparison of the visual arts, music, 
literature, dance, theater, film, and many other arts, as to med- 
ium, process, and form of product. Philosophical theories and 


practical applications. 
xvi + 559 pages 
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From the Readers’ Report: 


JOHN P. BARDEN, Dean, School 
of General Studies, Western Re- 
serve University: 

Dr. Munro’s book is unquestionably 

the definitive work in the field. 

HUNTINGTON CAIRNS, Secre- 
tary, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington: 

Dr. Munro’s book, in my opinion, is 

one of the most important volumes 

in its field. It will, I am convinced, 
have a marked effect on aesthetic 
theory generally. 

CURT J. DUCASSE, Professor of 
Philosophy, Brown University: 
The Arts and Their Interrelations is 
the most comprehensive, discrimi- 
nating and systematic survey to 
date of the many arts of man, of 
the relations between them, and of 


the ideas relevant to their analysis 
and classification. The book is an 
outstanding contribution to its topic, 
and a “must” for all students of 
aesthetics. 
W. STECHOW, Professor of Fine 
Arts, Oberlin College: 
An eminently useful encyclopedia of 
terms in the field of all arts. 
FREDERICK S. WIGHT, Edu- 
cational Director, Institute of 
Contemporary Art, Boston: 
The real virtue of Dr. Munro’s work 
is its realistic approach in bringing 
the historical and descriptive meth- 
ods to bear on the subject of 
aesthetics. The transition from art 
to science is inevitable in every field, 
and I believe that this book turns 
that corner for aesthetics. 
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